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Yaroslav Halan (1902-1949), the outstanding Soviet Ukral- 
man wnter. is known to the readers as a brilliant pam- 
phleteer and acute political journalist. 

After the outbreak of the Great Patriotic War of 1941— 
. ,. h , e , s ° on became a prolific radio commentator. In 
this held he skilfully applied his knowledge of the history 
of fascism, especially where if concerned the treason of 
H,tlers Ukrainian nationalistic agents. He retraced every 
step of their service to the nazis and exposed to the 
whole world their atrocities in temporarily occupied 
Ukraine. 

Historical authenticity, profound analysis of social issu- 
es, accuracy of presentation, and political foresightedness 
are among the chief attributes of H alan's literary output. 
During the hardest time for the Soviet people Halan was 
writing with firm belief about the inevitable failure of 
fascism. In June 1942, six months before the conclusion 
of the Battle of Stalingrad, he prophesied in his pamphlet 
Payment in Advance (included in the present col- 
lection), that the leaders of the Third Reich, still at the 
height of their power, would, nevertheless, soon be broughf 
before the trial of nations, and "it will be a trial unprece- 
denied in history ." 

It was therefore appropriate that Halan, in 1945—1946, 
represented the Soviet Ukrainian press at the Nuremberg 
trial of the principal war criminals of nazi Germany . At the 
same time he visited many European countries and noted 
down his impressions in a whole series of pamphlets and 
reports dealing with the v/o rid struggle against fascism and 
the danger of a new war. The " progeny of fascism has not 
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yet disappeared from the face of the earth/ 1 he wrote. 
" The dark forces, which once reared Mussolini and Hitler, 
are still alive and active... And It is the bo unden duty of 
everyone of us to wage a consistent, relentless struggle 
against reaction — In all its forms. 

" It is to this cause that I have dedicated this modest 
collection of reports and stories . Written at different times, 
they nonetheless have one common idea: to bring nearer 
the day when real freedom becomes the privilege of all 
mankind ." 

The reports In the present collection were written thirty 
years ago, but their message to the modern reader is as 
relevant as ever. 


THE NATURE OF FASCISM 


My "acquaintance" with fascism started way back 
in 1923 in the library of Vienna University, when 
its traditionally solemn silence was interrupted all 
of a sudden by what sounded like the clattering 
of hooves of a herd of sluggish Bavarian stallions. 
A gang of thugs, clutching cudgels in their hands, 
burst into the reading room without taking off 
their caps. The cudgels spoke for themselves: 
they were the symbol, the emblem, the adorn- 
ment and weapon of the first Austrian supporters 
Q f Hitler — the students of the College of Agron- 
omy (mostly composed of rich landowners' 
boys). 

The leader of the gang, a lanky, red-haired 
fellow with a pince-nez, shouted in an overstrain- 
ed falsetto: 

"A lie Juden miissen herausl" * 

In a couple of minutes the library hall was emp- 
ty; in protest against such an outrageous profa- 
nation of the alma mater, almost all of those pre- 
sent left. 

The would-be SS men did not expect such a 
turn of events. Pale with rage, they stood silently 


• Alf. Jud.n mCsi.n h.r.u.t - AM J.ws mu,) get cult (Ger.) - Tr. 
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on either side of the entrance. Then one of them 
shouted, "Give it to theml", and a couple of 
dozen cudgels swished through the air. The mad 
rowdies did not spare anyone. Falling down the 
marble stairway, young men gashed their heads, 
blood poured down the faces of young women. 
All this was to the accompaniment of booing, 
laughing and howling from the exuberant two- 
legged beasts. 

When the last victim’s head crashed against 
the banister, the beasts formed fours and march- 
ed toward the University in military formation. 
The aforementioned falsetto shrieked, "Wacht am 
Rheinf" * and the pack began howling in re- 
sponse. 

I shall never forget that Wacht am Rhein. 

Some weeks after I had the opportunity of 
looking into the face of fascism once again, this 
time at a more advanced stage of its develop- 
ment. The mail ship running from Naples to Pa- 
lermo came in to the capital of Sicily on the very 
day elections to the first fascist "parliament" were 
being held. It was the same story as in Naples, 
Rome, Florence and Venice: overhead, garish 
flags hit your eye, and the walls, fences and tele- 
graph poles were plastered with no less garish 
posters depicting scantily clad personages who 
were supposed to look like ancient Romans. 

* Wacht am Rhein — Watch on the Rhine (Ger.) — name of a 
fascist hymn — Tr, 
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There was another peculiar feature to the scene: 
an unprecedented number of policemen of all 
types — city, military, "national/ 1 Even the exotic 
carabinieri walked the streets not in pairs, as 
they always did, but in whole throngs. It seemed 
as if all Palermo had donned policemen's uniforms 
for the elections. 

There was also commotion at the little hotel in 
the Quatro Canti were I stayed. I had just had 
time for a wash, when my room was filled with 
police and various military types. A portly gen- 
tleman wearing civilian clothes asked me for my 
passport. Upon seeing the word "Polonia" (Po- 
land) in it, he raised his artily twisted, soot-black 
moustache and said: 

"Your passport is forged! Instead of 'Bologna' 
it has some 'Polonia' written in it." 

I don't know what time I had to embark on a 
lecture in that country to explain that besides 
the city of Bologna there was a European nation 
called Poland, when a number of pistol shots 
rang out below, almost right under the windows. 
The gentleman dropped on all fours, grew pale 
and screamed out some sort of command. In a 
second the whole gang with the gentleman 
bringing up the rear rushed down the stairs and 
into the street. 

The atmosphere was getting a bit too close; 
I wanted to get out of town to where there were 
no police, where the rose-colored 400-meter high 
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slopes of Monte Pelegrino dropped sheer to the 
bright-blue sea. An hour later I was at the foot 
of the mountain. From here I could reach its sum- 
mit by a meandering tourist highway or by a 
considerably shorter, albeit harder route — along 
the bottom of a deep, stony gully spanned with 
a network of viaducts. I chose the second route. 

The heat was a real torture, the climbing was 
getting harder with every step. The heat, bounc- 
ing back from every rock, made my head ache, 

I was sweating all over. Only the viaducts pro- 
vided some patches of shade. I was just about to 
take a rest under one of them, when something 
clinked overhead and a pace from where I stood 
a boulder hit the ground with a dull thud and 
shattered into little pieces. I raised my eyes. On 
the viaduct I saw some Black Shirts wearing caps 
with dangling strings. Some of them were laugh- 
ing, others whistling or howling like jackals. 

I recalled the scene on the library steps in Vienna: 
the dance there had been to the same tune. 

But I had no time for reflection. A number of 
rocks were flying my way, each of them deadly. 
I just managed to jump under the vault of the 
viaduct, as it reverberated with the echo of crash- 
ing rocks. 

When the footsteps overhead died away, I 
ventured out of my hiding. After walking some 
hundred paces from the viaduct, I turned round: 
the Black Shirts were gone. But I noticed some- 
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thing which Mussolini's henchmen had overlook- 
ed. Across the whole width of the viaduct there 
blazed in the sun the large red letters of a mili- 
tant slogan of the Italian underground: Evv/va 
Lenin! A basso Mussolini ! * •• To the people who 
had written these words, Lenin would always be 
alive, teaching them to be fearless in unequal 
battle. The sun had not yet set over Italy... 

... It was in the autumn of 1930 that my native 
Galicia started to groan under the iron heel of 
Pitsudski. In the streets of Lviv rhythmically sway- 
ed the white covers of the police caps, and the 
hooves of uhlan horses clattered on the cobble, 
as they marched beyond the city where terroriz- 
ed villages huddled in the mist of the September 
nights. For three months the Lviv barracks remain- 
ed empty, and throughout these three months 
carts with maimed peasants kept streaming into 
the city day and night. Since the hospitals did not 
accept them, they died of gangrene in dark stink- 
ing courtyards, in the murk of damp cellars, while 
their very deaths were branded as illegal. 

Then came 1936, the year of the Bloody Thurs- 
day in Lviv/* This time the Polish followers of 


• Evviva Lmnlnl A basso Mussollnll — Long live Lenin! Down with 
Mussolini! (It.) 

•• Reference to the events of April 16, 1936, during the funeral 
of the unemployed mason V. Kozak who was brutally killed by the 
police. The funeral turned into an uprising of the Lviv proletari- 
at.— Tr. 
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Mussolini and Hitler spared neither the living nor 
the dead. The body of the unemployed mason, 
killed by their bullet, was riddled by yet another 
dozen bullets, and over a hundred of his class 
brothers and sisters paid with their lives for 
wanting to pay homage to the deceased. 

The murderers wore Polish police uniforms, but 
the eyes of these policemen looked out from un- 
der helmets of German vintage. This detail spoke 
for itself. 

The Ukrainian lackeys of fascism wore neither 
helmets nor uniforms at that time, being content 
with liveries of Austrian cut. But in other respects 
they did not fall behind their Western tutors and 
protectors; their identical aspirations ended in 
identical methods. The dirty mask of their idol, 
Dontsov, concealed the same visage of the vam- 
pire which had obscured the sun over Italy and 
poisoned the air of Germany. Dontsov, it is true, 
could not seek inspiration in the salons of the 
Krupps and Kepplers, because he had no access 
to such salons. But he, as well as Konovalets and 
Melnik, was quite well off serving those Krupps 
and Kepplers. The "eternal spirit of the elements," 
born in the laboratories of the German chemical 
concern and reared by the chiefs of the intelli- 
gence agency of Nikolai and Canaris, was attrac- 
tive to the Ukrainian mini-Krupps — the Sheptit- 
skys, Lutskys and Sheporoviches — just as it had 
been to their less fortunate companions whom the 
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storm of revolution had unseated from their cozy 
estates on the Dnieper. Embodied in the form 
of a Hitler martinet, that "eternal spirit of the ele- 
ments" was to become their Moses who would 
lead them to the Promised Land, to the lost par- 
adise of black earth, coal and iron ore. 

No price was too dear for them. And what 
about the people? They had always been an ab- 
stract notion to them, or even worse: a brainless 
mob. And should this mob stand in their way, all 
the worse for the mob. Then they spoke to it in the 
language of an inquisition at which Torquemada * 
himself would have paled, for the name of this 
inquisition was — fascism. 

In the autumn of 1937 the warden of the “Bri- 
gidka" prison in Lviv used to let out a young 
blond girl into the courtyard for a walk every 
morning. We could see the girl walking briskly 
in circles around the warden from the window 
of our cell. The walk would last exactly thirty 
minutes, after which the warden jingled with his 
keys and the girl reluctantly returned to her cell, 
swinging her hips in an affected manner. 

We did not know who she was and for what 
offence she had been jailed, but, in the tradition 
of all prisoners, we sympathized with her and 
furtively sighed over her fate and her imprisoned 
youth. 

•Torqu.rn.da, Tomi. de (14201-1498), Sp.nl.h 9 r.nd inqul.ltor. 
His work has led hit name a byword for pitiless cruelty.— Tr, 
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But one morning we heard from the cells below 
a piercing whistle and shouts of "Murderer!" All 
of us rushed to the window. The whistling spread 
from cell to cell. The warden shook his fist at 
the prisoners, he shouted something, but nobody 
paid heed to him. The girl circled around him 
with quick, energetic paces, her eyes were cast 
to the ground, while her lips, convulsively press- 
ed together, lent her face an expression of 
what looked like fright or hatred. 

Seeing that his threatening gestures did not 
produce the slightest effect, the warden waved 
his hand in exasperation and led his prisoner into 
another courtyard. 

That same day we found out the reason of this 
incident. The fair-haired embodiment of youth 
proved to be the initiator of and a participant in 
a brutal murder of a village communist. Bursting 
into his house, the nationalistic murderers killed 
him in front of his little children, and, in addition, 
defiled the corpse. The fascist beast — this time 
in the person of a 19-year-old blond — had re- 
vealed its claws. Later on, during the Hitler occu- 
pation, the human blood on these claws would 
not dry for an hour. 

The years of the fascist inquisitors' "triumph" 
came. I was reminded of these years not only by 
the ruins of Kharkiv, Kiev and Smolensk, and not 
only by the graves in Lviv. The story of these 
horrible times could be read in eyes frozen with 
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terror, in grim words heavy as stone, and in the 
faces of children who had forgotten how to smile. 

In a couple of years fascism had converted a 
whole continent into a jungle, where homicide 
was called a feat, dishonor — honor, cruelty — 
prowess, venality — honesty, treason — heroism, 
and insolence — culture. Since the "torch of civili- 
zation" had landed in the hands of the fascist in- 
vaders it had become a destructive weapon which 
razed to the ground thousands of cities and trans- 
formed millions of fine people to ashes. Even 
during the blackest hours of its history mankind 
had never been so close to extinction. There was 
not and could not have been any compromise: 
the masters of the fascist jungle worshipped only 
one law — the law of brute force, and it was only 
the sword, sharp, heavy and merciless, which 
could save the world from a conclusive catas- 
trophe. 

At the most terrible hour for Europe, this sword 
was raised by the most suitable of hands, the 
hands of the Soviet people. 

Hitler's tanks, which in a "gay" march had 
crushed all of Europe, crawled up to the outskirts 
of Moscow on November 6, 1941. And when a 
couple of weeks later the fascist horde had been 
battered back remorselessly by this bastion of 
freedom and progress, all of us understood that 
it could not have been otherwise. 
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Victory came, and with it the day of reckoning. 
The murderers of mankind landed in the dock. 

When I was leaving for the Nuremberg trial, 

| was not expecting any surprises. I had already 
a rather intimate knowledge of the nature of fas- 
cism, and, so I thought, I was familiar with its 
minutest details. But facts showed that I was 
wrong. I knew I would see murderers the like of 
which history had never seen before, and at the 
same time I thought that in the face of the inescap- 
able gallows they would at least abide by the 
most elementary rules of propriety accepted by 
the hardiest of plunderers and criminals. 

But the Nuremberg defendants lacked even this 
"morality." These preachers of lupine laws now 
themselves resembled a pack of rapacious wolves. 
No sooner would one of them trip and fall than 
the whole pack pounced on him and tore him 
to pieces. 

Goring, Ribbentrop, Kaltenbrunner, Rosenberg, 
Frank and Sauckel were quite aware that only a 
miracle could save them from the gallows so de- 
structive was the burden of the indictment. All 
this notwithstanding, they did their utmost, when- 
ever possible, to shove this burden onto the 
shoulders of their neighbors. 

When the instinct of self-preservation got the 
upper hand, Goring played Kaltenbrunner false, 
Kaltenbrunner, in turn, did the same to Goring, 
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Frank to Sauckel, and Sauckel to Frank. The nazi 
witnesses presented a similarly sorry sight. You 
should have heard and seen the fervor with which 
SS General Bach-Zelewski, the hangman of Ukrai- 
ne and Poland, exposed Goring, and with what 
delight Guring gibbed to his face: "You lousy 
dog, you... I" 

There were moments, it is true, when Goring 
attempted to screen some of the defendants, and 
even took upon himself the role of fascism's ideo- 
logue. That was an unforgettable sight! Prompted 
by quite obvious motives to whitewash Ribben- 
trop and Keitel (Goring's case was the first to be 
considered), he tried to present them as semi- 
freaks who were capable only of licking the boots 
of the Fuhrer... To make his endeavors look more 
effective, he occasionally posed as a "committed 
nazi." But this did not in the least hinder him 
from mocking at Himmler and at Rosenberg's 
Myth, and, when queried by Lieutenant-General 
Rudenko, whether he believed in the theory of 
racial superiority, Goring answered with a sarcas- 
tic smile: 

"No, I have never accepted that!" 

That was the nature of fascism represented by 
its "aces" who were deservedly punished, leav- 
ing not even their ashes behind. But the progeny 
of fascism has not yet disappeared from the face 
of the earth. The dark forces, which had once 
reared Mussolini and Hitler, are still alive and 
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active. When the representative of a group of 
German bankers, Schroder, presented Himmler 
with a million Marks every year for "special pur- 
poses," he did not invite the press nor did he 
give any interviews; we only saw the horrible 
results of these presents. And today the groups 
of the "Wilhelm Keppler" type, which, incidental- 
ly, have sprouted beyond the frontiers of West 
Germany as well, don't do that either... 

Hardly anyone of those who today make up 
Anders' large "army in exile" and the remnants 
of the "SS Division Halychina" would reveal the 
names of their benefactors. Vet it is a fact that 
we have to do with a consciously organized re- 
serve army of fascism, which has been set up in 
the very heart of a Europe devastated by fascism. 
The Churchills and Marshalls may change their 
tactics, but the nature of their class, the nature 
of a beast of prey, will not change. Fascism, its 
creature, still remains a real danger. And it is 
the bounden duty of everyone of us to wage a 
consistent, relentless struggle against reaction — 
in all its forms. 

It is to this cause that I have dedicated this 
modest collection of reports and stories. Written 
at different times, they nonetheless have one com- 
mon idea: to bring nearer the day when real 
freedom becomes the privilege of a I I mankind. 
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PAYMENT IN ADVANCE 


Heydrich, the Protector and hangman of Bohemia 
and Moravia, was urgently summoned to Berlin. 
His car sped through deserted towns and villages. 
The occasional pedestrians whom he passed 
gloomily looked on at the black harbinger of 
death. Suddenly a short, piercing chatter of auto- 
matics rent the air. That same moment the omni- 
potent ruler and executioner of the Czechs, spill- 
ing blood profusely, slumped onto the knees of 
his fellow passenger. 

Within half an hour pale and frightened SS men 
scurried through the streets of Prague. "The Pro- 
tector is heavily wounded — for the capture of 
the culprit the German Government has announc- 
ed an award of 10 million krones" screamed the 
large letters of announcements posted throughout 
the city. "State of emergency introduced in the 
Protectorate. Any Czech seen in the street after 
six p. m. will be shot!” read the still larger letters 
of other announcements. The hastily mobilized Ge- 
stapo went to work. A day after the assassination, 
the results of the first reprisals were made public: 
a Czech family of six was shot, including two 
women and a sixteen-year-old boy. Hour after 
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hour Prague's residents were expecting the next 
list of executed. 

Heydrich had once been an officer. Caught for 
thieving money, he was forced to leave the ar- 
my. Thanks to this incident the Nazi Party acquir- 
ed yet another member and ardent adherent of 
Hitler. In 1940 Heydrich's name became famous. 
In a short time he liquidated tens of thousands 
of Jews. Shortly after this Hitler sent his gifted 
disciple to Yugoslavia where Heydrich's visit 
yielded tens of thousands of Serbians, hanged 
and shot. He repeated the same gory handwork 
in Norway. In the fall of 1941 he received orders 
to deal with the Czechs. Heydrich untiringly sign- 
ed death warrents from his Prague residence. 

When he fancied that he had conclusively dealt 
with the proud and unsubmissive people, he was 
sent an assignment from Berlin to leave immedi- 
ately for France, Belgium and Holland to drown 
the aspirations of these nations in blood. 

The work of Heydrich the hangman has been 
taken over by his deputy, General Kurt Daluege. 
Czechoslovakia was engulfed in the murk of nazi 
terror. 

Almost simultaneously with the attempt on Hey- 
drich's life an anonymous Norwegian patriot shot 
the Gestapo chief of Western Norway and his as- 
sistant with a pistol. Some hours later, the village 
where the Gestapo men had met their death 
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was burned to the ground by a punitive unit, all 
the men were arrested and their families deport- 
ed in an unknown destination. Some days ago 
Lithuanian patriots killed two nazi officials. The in- 
vaders responded with the execution of four 
hundred hostages. In reply to the actions of Pol- 
ish partisans the Hitlerites resort to their usual 
frenzied brutality. They shoot, they hang, they 
herd the best of the Polish people into concen- 
tration camps. We have received the news that 
Prof. Tadeusz Boy-2elenski, the pride of Polish lite- 
rature and scholarship, world-renown translator 
of the French classics and member of the Ukrai- 
nian Writers Union, died the death of a martyr 
in one of the nazi concentration camps. But nei- 
ther his death, smarting as it is for all pf us, nor 
the death of countless unknown heroes of subju- 
gated Europe will save the nazi bigots from the 
day of reckoning, and parry the punishing hand 
which already today has tightly gripped their 
throats. 

The nations of Europe have been roused from 
their sleep. Three bullets in the spine of the hang- 
man Heydrich are only an advance payment. The 
day of full reckoning is drawing near. 

It will be a trial unprecedented in history... 
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CANNIBALS 


In 1939, when the nazis had occupied Cracow, 
Hitler ordered a military guard of "honor" to be 
posted at the grave of Marshal Pitsudski in the 
Wawel Castle. Hitler's Press explained this theat- 
rical gesture as a token of the Fuhrer's gratitude 
to Pitsudski, whose policy was one of flirtation 
with fascist Germany. However, Hitler's motives 
of honoring the Marshal were of quite a different 
nature. Through this comedy, he wanted to lull 
the vigilance of other nations which Germany 
was to absorb later on. 

As regards Poland and the Polish people, Hit- 
ler in September 1939 still nursed the illusion that 
he would manage to transform the Poles into 
meek slaves just as fast as he had destroyed the 
army of Smigly-Rydz \ But the heroic defense of 
Warsaw had disproved the illusion, and the Hit- 
lerites found that they were in for a tough time 
with the Poles. So Hitler put his old plan into 
effect: to weaken the Poles' defiance through 
starvation and terror — weaken it to the extent 
when the Polish workers and peasants would 


Smigly-Rydz, Edward (1886—1942), General, commanded the Po- 
lish armed forces when nazi Germany overran Poland in 1939,— Tr, 
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forget in the long run who they were, and what 
stock they belonged to. 

In time, Hitler's maniacal dreams were dispell- 
ed, for the second time. But by then, hundreds of 
thousands of Poles had died on the gallows and 
in concentration camps, hundreds of thousands of 
Poles with disgraceful brands on their arms were 
deported to Germany for slave labor; those who 
remained, however, did not only refuse to bow 
their heads before the nazi brigands, but beat 
them whenever they could and with whatever 
means they had at hand. 

And then something happened which, after all, 
should have been expected from Adolf Hitler, 
author of the misanthropic Mein Kampf. One 
morning in June, the nazi henchmen in Poland 
received his order: to complete physical destruc- 
tion of the Poles over the next eight years, that 
is by no later than 1950. 

And the henchmen went to work. Hitler's de- 
puty in Western Poland, Greiser, started the new 
stage in his career with such words: "As long as 
but one Polish woman or child lives on this land, 
we cannot consider it as ours. From now on, the 
right to this land will belong exclusively to peo- 
ple of German blood." 

Hitler's maniacal order immediately invited com- 
ments from his Press. In its June issue, the maga- 
zine Zeitschrifi fur Poliiik even tried to provide a 
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theoretical substantiation of this act of Hitler s 
cannibalism. Here is what the magazine wrote: 
"The extermination of another nation does not 
contradict the laws of life, providing this exter- 
mination is conclusive." 

Now we understand the real situation. Mass 
murder and extermination of whole nations do 
not contradict the modern cannibals' laws, pro- 
viding these nations are exterminated to the last 
woman, to the last child. Now, even the most 
naive people will know how to regard the mass 
executions of Poles, Czechs, Yugoslavs and 
Frenchmen, how to regard the nazi destruction 
of people living in villages and towns in the occu- 
pied regions of our country. 

When the long-awaited hour arrives, that the 
German-fascist army is routed, the peoples whom 
Hitler had doomed to extermination will recall 
the fascist "laws of life" and will mete out to the 
authors of these laws and their executioners the 
punishment they have long deserved. Then the 
nazi-built gallows, the instruments of nazi oppres- 
sion, will play their historical role. Dangling from 
them, the fascist savages will come to know an- 
other law — the law of merciless revenge. 

Wf 
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PYGMIES STRIPPED 
OF THEIR DISGUISE 


Probably nowhere has fate played a more ironic 
trick on Hitler than in Nuremberg. The city whose 
ancient walls were to witness at least a thousand- 
year triumph of his "Great Germany," are wit- 
nessing today his greatest shame. Here the nazi 
gods are stripped of their last veil of innocence, 
here the words of countless incriminating docu- 
ments ring out more clearly than the loudest 
speeches of the erstwhile founders and leaders 
of the Third Reich. 

In Nuremberg the International Military Tri- 
bunal has started its sessions. 

The trial has transformed the 80-percent de- 
stroyed city into a large military-economic base. 
From morning till night thousands of Studaba- 
ckers, Fords and Willises tear through the streets 
at breakneck speed, terrifying the pedestrians. 
A good half of the cars bear the initials — I. M. T. 
(International Military Tribunal). You will also see 
them on cigarette cases, ashtrays and even at the 
local hotel spared by the bombings, where a 
German jazz band plays our Katyusha for the 
American, British and French employes of the 
Tribunal. Well, that's in the style of our American 
friends who, by the way, along with the first 
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shipment of incriminating documents also brought 
a plant for producing coca-cola to Nurem- 
berg. 

As regards the trial, it is the documents which, 
so to speak, complement the profiles of the de 
fendants, that raise the most comment. This is 
quite understandable, since nothing can expose 
the repelling essence of fascism better than at 
least a general characteristics of some of its 
leaders. 

Lately very much has been said and written 
here about such flashy nazi criminals as Rosen- 
berg and Streicher. Indeed, these "theoreticians" 
of nazism have absolutely deserved the attention. 
True, they are referred to with a smile, but a 
rather caustic smile. It's difficult not to break into 
a satirical key when speaking about the nazi 
"thinkers." 

Take Rosenberg, the author of Myth of the 
20th Century, who was Reich Minister for Occu- 
pied Eastern Territories, an ideologue of Ger- 
man imperialism and highly placed in its exec- 
utive. The representative of the American pro- 
secution read aloud some of Rosenberg's notes. 
In one of them Rosenberg records a conversa- 
tion with a bankrupt candidate for a Rumanian 
nazi leader, and adds proudly: "He identified in 
me his Fuhrer." The hall burst into laughter. 
The sullen Funk joined in. He hid his baggy face 
in his hands and shook with uncontrollable laugh- 
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t er — the first time he laughed throughout the 
trial. 

Rosenberg's Myth became the main object of 
discussion. The pale, tired-out face of the prose- 
cutor showed that he had pored over this book 
for more than one night — over this fruit of mor- 
bid fantasy of an half-baked philospher — trying 
to fish out of the silt of its idiotic wording the es- 
sence which had transformed the German Philis- 
tines into a herd of bloodthirsty beasts. There 
followed a succession of such words as "the Ger- 
man master race," then about "blood and land," 
and "that from now on blood will take the place 
of the Christian holy of holies." The eyes of all 
those present turned on the defendant. The nazi 
Zoroaster did not display the slightest urge to 
defend his "myth." With head bent low, his eyes 
^ fixed on his knees, Rosenberg waited impatiently 
for the minute the prosecutor would at last stop 
quoting from the Myth, every word of which not 
only exposed its author as a common scoundrel, 
but also presented him as one of the principal 
perpetrators of a tragedy which had devoured mil- 
lions of people and turned thriving countries into 
ruins. So when the Tribunal President, exhaust- 
ed by Rosenberg's philosophizing, came to the 
defendant's aid with the words "Enough, we’ve 
already got that 'Myth' up to our necks," Rosen- 
berg again straightened his back. The same man, 
who so recently had wanted to be the nob of 
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the universe, was now glad when they stopped 
talking about him. That’s what pygmies look like, 
when stripped of their disguise. 

Then came the turn of Julius Streicher, editor 
of Der Sfurmer, erstwhile Gauleiter of Franconia 
and owner of Europe's largest collection of por- 
nographic pictures. The prosecutor said that this 
man had preached hatred throughout the course 
of twenty-five years. At first he demanded perse- 
cution, then extermination. All the time he scream- 
ed out "More, morel” He made it possible to 
exterminate millions of people, for without him 
the Kaltenbrunners would have hardly found any- 
one willing to execute their orders. He poisoned 
the minds of German youth and educated a 
whole people in the spirit of murder and hatred. 

This notion is not far-fetched. The affliction 
Streicher brought to mankind is truly extraordi- 
nary. And the thing that makes you really wonder 
is that it was done by a miserable caricature of a 
man, such a petty freak who beyond the frontiers 
of Germany would, at best, have become a per- 
manent resident in an institution for degenerates. 

When the representative of the prosecution 
called him a killer of millions of people, Streicher 
shrugged his shoulders in surprise — personally 
he had not killed a single Jew. Streicher was sur- 
prised, Streicher was indignant. His jaws fiercely 
chewed gum. The only thing he did was write 
and publish for a year, another year, ten years, 
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twenty years. With the obstinacy of a maniac he 
kept pounding away at one and the same sub- 
ject — anti-Semitism. 

Such activities of Streicher could not but attract 
the attention of Hitler who was completely right 
in calling Streicher one of his teachers. In 1935, 
on Julius Streicher's birthday, Hitler came to Nu- 
remberg to personally wish his Franconian pala- 
din long life and good health, and thank him for 
his "indefatigable work for the benefit of Nation- 
al-Socialist Germany." 

Hour after hour passed. Streicher's prosecution 
continued. More and more passages from Strei- 
cher's "works" were quoted. The court presented 
his illustrated verses for "young and old," his 
"stories for young girls," and the speeches he 
made at girls' schools. And hearing all this evok- 
ed amazement even among those who felt that 
they could not be amazed by anything about 
nazism anymore. How low had Germany fallen? 

It was only Streicher who was not amazed. Sitt- 
ing snugly in the dock, he proudly scanned the 
courtroom, and when his dirty writings were read 
aloud, he conceitedly nodded his head in agree- 
ment and gleefully rubbed his hands. You see, 
he still had not got the message. 

And he won't get it. Such heads as his cannot 
be improved. They can only be cut off. They can 
be and must bel 
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GALLERY OF MISANTHROPES 


Old Nuremberg stood exactly 900 years. We say 
"stood” because today we cannot talk about the 
city without using the past tense. You enter this 
shrine of medieval artisanship by crossing one of 
the ten bridges spanning the 30-meter-wide moat 
to find yourself, all of a sudden, in the epoch of 
Friedrich Barbarossa. 

The severe Gothic of St. Lorenz Church looms 
over the architecture of narrow picturesque 
streets which, interwoven in a whimsical tangle, 
unexpectedly burst out toward the south and 
across seven moss-covered bridges and run 
sharply uphill past the Town Hall and a replica of 
Paris' Notre Dame to converge near the gate of a 
burg as old as the world. 

Today all these landmarks are no more than re- 
lative notions. Nuremberg's residents remember 
only too well the night when 2,000 American 
bombers hung over the heart of the city for 
forty minutes. The 700-year-old St. Lorenz Church 
now looks like a large stone sieve. Toppled from 
his pedestal by an air blast, the inventor of the 
watch, Peter Henlein, looks with a calm reverie 
at his chronometer the hands of which froze at 
twelve o'clock. 
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The culprits of this cataclysm, which swept 
hundreds of beautiful cities from the face of our 
continent, are now sitting before us in two long 
rows, reminiscent of wax figures in the shooting 
gallery at Berlin's Luna Park. However, this is 
only the first impression they produce. Upon clos- 
er examination you see before you degenerates, 
a monstrous gallery of characters from an album 
at an institute of criminology. Von Papen stares 
at you from under his sharp brows like a sleak- 
ing lynx, while Goring's face, which is more like 
that of an eunuch, peeps out from time to time 
from behind the back of his convoy like a phan- 
tom of Jack the Ripper from the Paris Theater of 
Horrors. The face of the morphine addict Funk 
resembles an ugly bag. When he chews gum — 
and Funk chews it all day long with the insatia- 
bility of an imbecile — it seems as if a tangle of 
intestinal worms wriggles in that yellow bag. 

The law of the jungle holds sway in this assem- 
bly of criminal exhibits. When the Tribunal Presi- 
dent announces that Ribbentrop complains of 
"atrophy of memory," Hess's face breaks into a 
smile. The rabid Hitlerite Fritzsche calls the other 
co-defendants a gang of bandits and demands 
that he be seated separately. 

Don’t expect them to repent. They are harden- 
ed criminals. When the American prosecutor de- 
scribed the nazi plans to exterminate millions of 
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Soviet people through hunger, Goring looked 
about the hall indifferently, while the shg y 
sleepy Ribbentrop was perhaps thinking of the 
20,000 bottles of wine he had so thoughtless y 
left behind in the cellars of the German Embassy 
in London. 

That’s how these hypocrites and mass murderers 
appeared before the court of justice. Involuntarily 
you might ask: how could people of such a cali- 
ber play any part whatsoever in history? 

The most exhaustive answer to this question 
could be provided by defendant Schacht. It was 
not for nothing that Hitler called him the "most 
outstanding man of the Third Reich." In many 
ways Schacht was the man who brought on the 
advent of Hitler. But Schacht was not just one of 
the stars of Germany's financial world. He person- 
ified the economic and political system of Ger- 
man imperialism, while Hitler and his gang were 
its by-products. 

That which has gone rotten to the marrow 
could only have been involved in one process 
putrefaction. 

Civilized mankind awaits the day when the 
bulky carcass of Goring and his scoundrely ilk will 
hang in the Nuremberg stadium where only a 
couple of years before the throng of fascist sav- 
ages had sworn to drown the world in blood. 

Specters from the past still roam the streets 
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of Nuremberg. While Hitler's moustache has been 
replaced in the imagination of many former nazis 
by the side-whiskers of the Fuhrer's spiritual fa- 
ther — Hindenburg, the sooner these side-whisk- 
ers fade from their memory, the better it will 
be. Time does not stand still, it moves relentless- 
ly on even in Nuremberg, the birthplace of the 
watch. 
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despair of the doomed 


Today it is difficult to outline the defendants tac- 
tics at the Nuremberg trial. It will become clearer 
when the court calls upon the accused to speak. 
Even now though it is obvious that tact.cs will 

differ with the individuals. 

Tycoons of the Third Reich like Schacht, Neu- 
rath and Papen, especially the latter, are already 
doing everything possible to present themselves 
as people who found themselves in the dock to- 
gether with Goring and Hess only by some erro- 
neous twist of fate, because, ostensibly, they were 
only voluntary Trojan horses in Adolf Hitler's 

Goring, Ribbentrop, Keitel and Rosenberg will 
probably attempt to present themselves as vic- 
tims of the Fuhrer’s despotism to which they dar- 
ed not but submit... 

Rudolf Hess is likely to play the part of the 
"ideologue" of this nasty company. This is reiter- 
ated, after all, by his recent statement. This old, 
experienced nazi murderer obviously expects 
that his four-year confinement in a British prison 
will lift a great part of his responsibility for the 
nazi murders, for Minsk and Lviv, for Majdanek 
and Oswiecim, giving him the right to appear 
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before the court of nations in the guise of a 
"stainless" idealist and peace-maker, who alleg- 
edly out of a great love for Western culture 
decided to transform himself into an Icarus and 
flee to England. 

That the accused nazi ringleaders will adopt 
precisely such a defense is confirmed by their 
tactics in choosing witnesses who would speak 
in their favor. Schacht, for instance, is painstaking- 
ly seeking out witnesses to testify that in 1938 and 
1941 he was involved in a plot ... against Hitler. 
Papen resorts to approximately the same trick. 

Grand Admiral Raeder makes far more modest 
demands on his witnesses: all they have to do is 
to confirm his ... congenial nature. Hitler's Minis- 
ter of Armaments and War Production Speer 
proved to be a peculiar optimist. He hopes to 
find people who will tell the court that he, Speer, 
was doing certain things in defiance of the Fuh- 
rer's will, for which the Fiihrer once called him 
an apolitical person. 

Fritz Sauckel, the torturer and hangman of mil- 
lions of young Soviet men and women who were 
driven to Germany as slave labor, begs his wife 
to recall that he, Sauckel, recommended that for- 
eign workers be treated in a friendly manner. 
The main "theoretician" of the nazi brand of anti- 
Semitism, Julius Streicher, looks in vain for wit- 
nesses who would corroborate his "zionistic point 
of view" on the Jewish question. No wonder 
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Streicher's maneuvers make the legal circles fear 
that this filthy editor of the filthy Der Sturmer is 
trying to fake lunacy. 

Joachim von Ribbentrop, one of the most un- 
tiring warmongers, calls witnesses from among his 
former colleagues. Theirs is an unusually difficult 
task: to prove that Ribbentrop opposed Hitler's 
preparations for war. For this purpose he invited 
our old acquaintance — Lady Astor. However, in 
this case Ribbentrop was out of luck: he forgot 
that what had been seemly in 1939 had become 
unseemly in 1945. Enraged by such an inoppor- 
tune familiarity, Lady Astor flatly refused to go 
to Nuremberg and told reporters from British 
newspapers that von Ribbentrop won't gain from 
her evidence. 

Admiral Doenitz also forgot that the times had 
changed. He attempted to prove that the mea- 
sures he employed (the cruel sinking of all Allied 
shipping without exception) were imperative to 
the "tactical interests of submarine warfare," and 
invited Lieutenant Commander Jack of the German 
Fleet as a witness. He did not know, however, 
that a couple of weeks before Lieutenant Com- 
mander Jack had been sentenced to be shot by 
a British military court for his merciless destruc- 
tion of unarmed Greek sailors trying to save their 
lives when their transport ship was sunk by Jack. 

Hans Frank, erstwhile Governor-General of 
Poland and Galicia, did not fare any better in 
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his choice of witnesses. He wanted to subpoena 
the Polish economist Mlynarski, notorious for his 
collaboration with the Hitlerites who made him 
director of a bank of issue they founded in occu- 
pied Poland. Some months previous the vile per- 
sonality of Mlynarski again came to light: despite 
protests from the Polish public, a group of reac- 
tionary professors elected this collaborationist... 
to the regional Academy. As much as Mlynarski 
would like to do his former master a good turn 
it is doubtful today that he will have the courage 
to state publicly that the old-time executioner of 
the Polish people was supposedly trying to alle- 
viate the fate of the Poles. 

The defendants still nourish hopes. With the 
despair of the doomed they clutch at a straw. 
Those who were not only light-hearted but were 
actually delighted about sending tens of millions 
of people to die in torment, are now trembling 
at the thought of their own death. Overwhelmed 
by the horrible burden of the indictment, they re- 
sort to the most intricate judicial tricks, cynically 
referring to the law at every opportunity — to 
the law which they had so scorned and trampled 
on as nobody else had done before. 

An abominable spectacle indeed! 
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WE ARE DOING 
THE ACCUSING! 


It's a long time, a very long time since the press 
box has been as crowded as today, when the 
representative of the Soviet prosecution, General 
Rudenko, took the floor. The trial attracted such 
a large number of press correspondents only dur- 
ing its first days. 

The members of the Tribunal took their places, 
Lord Justice Lawrence opened the court session. 
General Rudenko stood behind the lectern. For 
the first time in its history, the Nuremberg Justiz- 
palast * resounded with the Russian language, 
which is so dear, and so fine and vivid to all us 
Slavs. It is not only the melodics that make it 
sound different from the other languages spoken 
here. In it one can not only hear the emotive 
wrath of the great Soviet people, but also, as all 
those present at the trial had expected, firm 
logic, consistency and clear political purpose. 

The interest aroused by Rudenko's speech was 
great. The representatives of the countless news- 
papers and agencies attending the trial could 
not help but be impressed by the first appear - 


• Justizpalast — Palace of Justice (Gor.) — Tr. 
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ance of Rudenko and Pokrovsky. If is doubtful, 
though, whether all of the correspondents will 
write what they say. The Herst press and the 
newspapers of the Daily Mail type have their 

own laws and "morals"... 

The representatives of the Slavic nations are 
truly appreciative. They have found in the Soviet 
people not only a champion of their right to lib- 
eration and life, but also an outspoken witness 
to the horrible and irreparable injustices they had 
suffered. Warsaw, Lidice and Novi Sad these 
three names will not be heard again, for they are 
synonymous with disaster for these nations. To- 
day the Soviet prosecutor speaks on behalf of 
these peoples, he speaks of their glory and their 
suffering, of their sacred right to a just and se- 
vere trial of the perpetrators of the great tragedy. 
He puts all this across not in the stiff language of 
a professional lawyer, but in words reflecting 
both the anguish of mankind and the sincere sor- 
row of a plundered and blood-stained Soviet 
Ukraine and the hatred of all Soviet people who 
suffered most and who, suffering as they did, 
were the most staunch in the struggle. That ex- 
plains the tears in the eyes of our Slavic broth- 
ers on this historic day. 

As might have been expected, it was a black 
day for the accused nazis. The very appearance 
of the representative of the Soviet prosecution at 
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the hated lectern threw the erstwhile stars of the 
Third Reich into a panic. But the temperature 
in the dock reached boiling point only when the 
courtroom resounded with the ardent words of 
the prosecutor. Accustomed to the somewhat 
monotonous and dull style of previous prosecu- 
tors, the defendants became agitated; now they 
turned red, now pale, or curved their lips in 
what was meant to resemble a sarcastic smile. 
Goring and Hess demonstratively took off their 
earphones, Frank pretended to be reading a 
book, while Rosenberg did not put on the ear- 
phones at all — he knew Russian well enough... 

When General Rudenko started reading the 
twentieth page of the indictment, Hess turned 
yellow like a lemon and hung his head so low 
it seemed that at any moment it would disappear 
from sight. He had to be led out of the court- 
room. It was not for long that Goring managed 
to hold his line of conduct: all of a sudden he 
grabbed his earphones... 

Keitel, always outwardly so composed, also lost 
his self -confidence. That was the first time this 
happened to him at the trial. It was Ribbentrop 
who provoked him. Upon hearing that a part of 
the archives from the German Foreign Ministry 
had been seized by the Red Army, Ribbentrop 
became ashen in the face. He abruptly turned to 
Keitel and asked indignantly: "What! You allowed 
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that to happen?" You should have seen the form- 
er Field Marshal at that moment. He turned pale, 
started to tremble and waved his hands: Leave 

me, leave me alone, go to the devil! 

Keitel's nervousness is not that hard to un er 

And this was only the first day of the trial.... 
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CAREERS CHRONICLED 
ON FILM 


Goebbels and his assistants had worked hard to 
provide the International Military Tribunal with 
sufficient evidence against nazism and the nazis. 
One such self-accusatory document was shown us 
for four hours today. It was a montage of clips 
from Hitler's newsreels reflecting the birth, rise 
and fall of German fascism. The makers of the 
film — among them one of Hitler s mistresses, Le- 
ni Riefenstahl — could not have supposed, of 
course, that their creative progeny would subse- 
quently testify against its fathers; just as Rosen- 
berg did not suspect that the Vo/kischer Beobach- 
fer he edited would be the main witness of the 
prosecution at the Nuremberg trial. 

The Munich putsch — Hitler’s first steps. Pan- 
ic-stricken people run through the streets and, 
killed or wounded by fascist bullets, fall on the 
sidewalks. These are the first of the millions of 
people victimized by the most sanguinary reac- 
tionary regime in mankind's history. 

After a vaudeville confinement in prison, the 
vociferous Adolf Hitler, with a moustache like a 
Scotch terrier, is at large again. Krupp von Bo- 
hlen does not and will not let him down: and 
again we see Hitler at the lectern, again we hear 
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his hysterical barking. The figures of his paladins 
pass before our eyes with ever growing frequen- 
cy, a far cry from the little Munich gang. 

The dreams of the fascist adventurers cease to 
be mere dreams. Hitler enters the Palace of Presi- 
dent Hindenburg with the document confirming 
his chancellorship. Goring makes himself comfort- 
able in the seat of Reichstag Chairman. The Mu- 
nich gang of bandits has gained power in Ger- 
many. 

Cars with storm troopers frantically drive 
through the streets of Berlin. The howls of unre- 
strained pillagers resound from morning till night. 
In downtown Berlin, bonfires piled with books 
symbolize the remainder of Germany's intellect 
and conscience. 

Long columns of nazi cutthroats parade on the 
screen: in every scene of the film the swastika 
jars on the eye: endless marches and rallies of 
fascist bandits held under various pretexts, in 
thousands of versions. Nuremberg becomes the 
main stage for these theatrical pageants; its walls, 
covered with medieval moss, seem to the Hitler- 
ites the best incubator for the "new order" in Eu- 
rope. In the large stadium Hitler yearly reviews 
parades of his horde. Gradually the storm 
troopers and shovel-bearers of the Todt Organi- 
zation turn into Prussian grenadiers, and generals 
take the place of honor on the Fuhrer's stand. 
Hitler's oratorical paroxysms look more and more 
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like a savage war dance. Now there is no doubt 
that this maniac is preparing for war. 

His game takes on a sharp twist, when he 
throws his cards on the table. German troops 
march into the Rhineland. Their goosestep is ad- 
mired by the Hitlerized residents of Dusseldorf. 
In the following scenes moustached corporals 
break down the barrier on the Austrian border. 
Hitler's planes drone over the Vienna Town Hall. 

Munich. Hitler crosses the map of Czechoslo- 
vakia with a resolute gesture, while Goring joy- 
ously rubs his hands. March 1938. Trembling from 
fear, the pitiful Hacha * walks past Hitler's guard 
of honor. A couple of hours later. German tanks 
rumble in the streets of a Prague benumbed with 
despair. Kleipeda (Memel) comes next. Yet an- 
other border barrier cracks in the hands of the 
uniformed pork butchers. 

Poland is on the order of the day. Now it's 
the turn of the German guns to speak. Goring's 
squadrons of bombers reap a rich harvest of 
death and ruin. 

Adolf Hitler reviews a parade of German 
"volunteers" back from Spain; this is brilliant evi- 
dence of Hitler's "neutrality" in the Spanish ques- 
tion. The founders of Franco's Spain will soon 
come in handy. 


• Hacha, Emil — President of Czechoslovakia, betrayed his people 
and made over the state to Hitler in 1939. — Tr. 
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Spring 1940. Hitler's troops unexpectedly over- 
run Norway and Denmark. Two months later, 
peaceful Rotterdam goes up in flames under a 
shower of Hitler's bombs. Surrender of Petain 
in Compiegne Forest. Hitler breaks into a jig 
from joy. 

Further expansion of the program for the "con- 
quest of the world." German troops invade 
Yugoslavia and Greece. In the intervals between 
victories Berlin roars itself hoarse with the words: 
"Sieg Heilf" 

At long last the final phase of the sanguinary 
game. The "Herrenvolk" * march toward the East. 
Goebbels goes up to the microphone of Radio 
Berlin. Within a minute his clamorous voice rous- 
es the Germans from their beds. "The Fuhrer has 
again placed the destiny of Germany in the 
hands of the German soldier," shrieks Goebbels. 
At that moment the German soldier was already 
setting fire to the first Soviet villages, and Go- 
ring's airborne pirates were returning to their 
bases after the first bombing missions over our 
cities. 

New scenes. Himmler in the mutilated, ruined 
capital of Soviet Byelorussia. Complacently, with 
a sadistic smile, he walks along barbed wires, 
behind which Soviet prisoners of war are dying 
of hunger and thirst. 


• Herrenvolk — Matte, race (Gar.) — Tr, 
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The last hour of Hitler's Germany advances 
with a rapid pace. The shouts "Sieg Heill " have 
died down. The noisy nazi rallies in Nuremberg 
have been forgotten. Hitler is still making joyous 
faces in front of the camera, but the reasons to be 
in a good mood become fewer all the time. 
The days when he greeted his Italian associate 
Benito Mussolini with music and parades have 
passed. Now we see a completely different scene 
of the two comrades-in-plunder's reunion: at 

Berlin airpot Mussolini, freed from prison by SS 
men, modestly, like a basted dog, cringes before 
his liberator — a liberator who did not even 
accord the Duce with a guard of honor. 

Together with all those present in the court- 
room, the band of gangsters sitting in the dock 
before the tribunal of nations watch the film which 
so comprehensively illusrates their colorful "ca- 
reers." It is doubtful, however, whether this will 
change the defendants' mood for the better. For 
which of them can believe today that he will have 
the physical opportunity of seeing the end of 
his career on the screen? Probably no one. 

1945 
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AT THE BOTTOM 


The International Military Tribunal proceeded to 
discuss matters concerning Hitler's treacherous at- 
tack on the Soviet Union. Hitler elaborately pre- 
pared the attack long before the outbreak of 
hostilities on the Eastern front. 

"Our objective is to destroy the Soviet Army 
and ruin the Soviet industry with the help of the 
air force. For this operation 130 — 140 divisions 
will be enough," said Hitler at a conference of 
generals six and a half months before his troops 
overran the Soviet Union. 

Reality showed that even 257 divisions did not 
help Hitler gain his objective. The finale of this 
sanguinary adventure took place in the court- 
room — before the Tribunal of United Nations. 

The history of mankind has not known such an 
abominable mismash of treachery and stupidity, 
sentimentality and bloodthirstiness, megalomania 
and cowardice, hypocrisy and cynicism, arrogance 
and unbelievable ignorance, affectation and vil- 
lainy as were combined in Hitler. 

He is not only a caricature as a state leader, but 
at the same time a caricature in the whole com- 
plex of notions evoked by the word "Man." 

The generals listening to Hitler's speeches ac- 
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cepted the gibberish of this maniac at face value 
as did the grocers wearing the brown uniforms of 
storm troopers. Not in the least were they affect- 
ed by that wearisome and frantic "II" Nor were 
they embarrassed by frenzied exclamations of the 
type "Providence has urged me!" "My existence 
is a factor of tremendous importance!" "No one 
knows how long I shall live. Therefore a show- 
down, which it would not be safe to put off for 
four or five years, had better take place now." 
On August 22, 1939, at a conference specially 
convened for them, they nodded approvingly as 
they listened to their idol shriek: "Our strength 
lies in our speed and mercilessness! I am not 
worried whatsoever what the feeble European 
civilization thinks of me. I have issued the order, 
and I will execute anyone who says a word of 
criticism to the effect that the aim of this war is 
not to gain new frontiers, but the physical exter- 
mination of the enemy. What I shall do with 
Poland goes for Russia too... I am not afraid of 
the small countries... We should regard them, at 
best, as lacquered semi-apes who must feel the 
whip raised over their heads." 

This "philosophy" of Hitler was in full accord 
with his generals and his entire multitudinous 
tribe of philistines. These "truths" of Hitler's were 
disseminated throughout Germany with the speed 
of an epidemic, generating into such curious 
"principles" as those of Robert Wagner, the hang- 
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man of Baden: "The enemy is always wrong, for 
if he were right he would be thinking as we do, 
and since he does not think as we do he can 
never be right." 

All this the philistine took blindly as if it were 
a Bayer aspirin tablet. But when the catastrophe 
came and the philistine received a blow in a way 
he had never and nowhere experienced before, 
only utterly naive people could have anticipated 
that the philistine's mentality would undergo a 
drastic change and his odious personality would 
immediately take on the likeness of a human be- 

ing. , r 

Only a year ago the philistine shouted "Heill" 

in his sleep. Today, seemingly, he sits as quiet as 

a mouse under a broom. 

Strange as it is, quite a few of them act like 
martyrs... They lament about their fate whenever 
and however they can. They seem not to have 
realized what horrible grief and misery nazi Ger- 
many brought to other peoples. Yet at every 
opportunity they are prepared to declaim with 
a fervor borrowed from Goebbels that the Ger- 
mans lost their homeland, putting the blame for 
this woe not upon Hitler and his gang, but upon 
the peoples whom only yesterday the German 
Philistines had designated as fuel for the crema- 
tories of Oswiecim and Dachau. 

Their disregard for political issues only under- 
mines the attempts of Germany's progressive ele- 
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ments to make Germany similar to civilized, dem- 
ocratic nations. From the shallow depth of their 
pettiness they hate democracy, they discredit it 
as much as they can, and, flinging dirt at every 
one of their compatriots who dares speak the 
language of a human being and citizen, they see 
only one prospect which they call — although not 
as loudly as previously — revenge. 

For a long time a film has been on circuit in 
Germany, which shows the wonderful life of Ehr- 
lich, one of the founders of modern medicine, 
whose only "fault" was his being a Jew. 

Small and modest, Ehrlich has long ago depart- 
ed this world, but grateful humanity will never 
cease revering this hero of science. It is only 
now that the young generation of Germans are 
getting to know him for the first time; yet they 
know the biography not only of Hitler but pro- 
bably of all the defendants at the Nuremberg trial 
by heart. Today they have the opportunity to 
compare. 


1945 


SPIDERS IN A JAR 


Goebbels called the New Year of 1945 "the holi- 
day for mighty hearts." Four months after these 
words appeared on the pages of the Volk/scher 
Beobachter, Goebbels betrayed himself: instead 
of doing what he had urged the Germans to do, 
that is to fight for their Vaferland to the last 
breath, he preferred to make an early exit from 
life. 

Goring did not follow the footsteps of Goeb- 
bels, although he, too, could boast of a "mighty 
heart" when he passed death sentences on whole 
nations, or when he had the opportunity of per- 
sonally pumping bullets into the guts of his ac- 
quaintances, as was the case, for instance, on the 
June night of 1934/ The other nazi stars — the 
present defendants at the Nuremberg trial — did 
not follow Goebbels's example either. Every one 
of these manufacturers of mass death had hun- 
dreds of expedients to take his life. However, 
they did not resort to any of them. 

Strange isn't it? Not at all. For however strange 


• Allusion to the events of June 30, 1934, when Hitler and his 
henchmen summarily dealt with the opposition in the Nazi Par- 
ty.— Tr. 
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it may seem they do not relinquish hopes to hood- 

wink the world even now. 

So far they have not had a chance of speaking 
before the court, but what are the defense coun- 
sels for in this case? It is through them that the 
defendants launched their first attack. It was start- 
ed by Goring in his famous "interview," a large 
part of which consisted of laudatory hymns fo the 
Tribunal. The precedent was exploited by the 
other defendants. Their defense counsels became 
cupids who had to win over the hearts of the 
judges with arrows of compliments. 

The rabid enemies of democracy suddenly turn- 
ed into its champions. Ribbentrop broke into a 
lyrical tone when speaking about international 
law, while the pillager of pillagers Streicher re- 
quested through his defense counsel Thoma, that 
the trial "fairly consider his case in accord with 
the principles of democracy..." 

At the same time an offensive on public opin- 
ion was launched in the press. Editorial offices of 
German and foreign newspapers were swamped 
all of a sudden with "considerations" of the at- 
torneys at the Nuremberg trial, which were fram- 
ed and edited by the defendants themselves, as 
was evidenced, for one, by the corrections and 
deletions in the summary of Rosenberg which he 
made with his own hand. 

Let us start with Alfred Rosenberg. This Reich 
Minister for Occupied Eastern Territories, coau- 
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thor of the plans to exterminate at least half of 
our country's population, a specialist in pillaging 
art treasures from all over Europe, and the theo- 
retician and executive of his sanguinary Myth of 
the 20th Century, posed as an innocent lamb who 
only by chance had fallen among a pack of 
wolves. Was it not unjust that this little lamb 
should now be made to suffer? 

This is just what his defense counsel Thoma 
wrote in his appeal: 

“My client regards it as his great personal grief 
that every attempt of his proposals of evidence is 
being declined. Time and again I have to remind 
him that he will not find such an objective trial 
as this one anywhere else." 

But it was precisely because the trial was objec- 
tive that Rosenberg was afraid, and that is why 
the words of the defense counsel hardly set him 
at ease. He sought his own routes of salvation, 
and, according to habit, found it in lying. He 
didn't, he claimed, know anything, he didn't see 
anything; the only thing he did was write books 
on abstract subjects. 

He treated the Soviet people like a father 
would and wanted only one thing — that they 
would strive on their own behalf to effect an 
" Anschluss " with Germany. Incidentally, the word 
" Anschluss " seemed too risky for Rosenberg, so 
he crossed it out, replacing it by what he thought 
a more innocent term — to "join" Germany. 
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After this the ideologue of nazism employed 
the following maneuver popular with the Nurem- 
berg defendants: he started spitting on his idol 
of yesterday. He stated that Hitler deceived his 
associates, he deceived them like a common 
cheat. Of this he became ostensibly convinced 
only after the documents were presented to the 
trial: earlier he only suspected Hitler of being a 
scoundrel. And who knows whether Rosenberg 
would have become a Rosenberg at all were it 
not for the year 1923 when the Fuhrer captured 
his heart with a princely gift — a magic writing 
desk which could be raised and lowered accora- 
ing to its owner's will... 

Ribbentrop also wanted to convince us that he 
wasn't Ribbentrop at all, but an incarnation of 
every possible virtue. According to this downy 
old bird, it wasn't he who treacherously broke 
agreements, but those states which Hitler Germa- 
ny attacked. And besides, what he did was forced 
on him by Hitler. True, he blindly obeyed these 
orders, but only because he had taken an oath 
of allegiance to his Fuhrer. This oath was too 
heavy a burden for Ribbentrop to bear, so he 
asked Hitler a number of times to relieve him of 
his ministerial post. In vain. Once when Hitler al- 
most broke into tears from pity, Ribbentrop had 
to give him his word of honor that he would 
continue bearing the cross of nazi minister. 
The fact that this “cross" had gained him several 
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tens of millions of Marks the modest Ribbentrop 
preferred to keep quiet about... 

Then we found out that the nazi Ribbentrop 
had never been a nazi, he supposedly never 
"played any role" in the Nazi Party. As regards 
the nazi atrocities, Ribbentrop had no idea about 
them. Why? Because the atrocities were "beyond 
the bounds" of his ministry. Poor Ribbentrop, he 
did not even know what was common knowledge 
to every child in Germany and outside Germa- 
ny — the existence of Hitler's concentration 
camps. He could have picked up this information 
from foreign radio broadcasts. But the sly Hitler 
permitted only Goring and Goebbels to listen to 
radio broadcasts from abroad. And if Ribbentrop 
would have dared to do the same, Hitler would 
immediately have sent him to a concentration camp 
or bring him on trial to be shot... 

So it came out that Ribbentrop did not know 
about the existence of the nazi extermination 
camps, because he did not listen to foreign broad- 
casts, and he didn't do so, because he was 
afraid to land in an extermination camp, the very 
existence of which he did not know! 

"Arguments" of approximately the same kind 
are presented by Ribbentrop's colleague Sauckel, 
Commissioner General of Manpower. He tried to 
justify himself by telling that it was unemployment 
and poverty that had forced him to join the Nazi 
Party. A petty, scabby man who had built a 
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ghastly mill, the grinders of which mercilessly 
destroyed the health and life of millions of slav- 
es throughout several years, he had now become 
timid and taciturn and through his attorney at- 
tempted to present himself as a weak-willed, un- 
ambitious man, a semi-cretin who wielded no 
influence on the course of events whatsoever, 
who only accidentally had learned about his 
assignment. 

"Sauckel is a mediocre person," attorney Serva- 
tius wrote in an apologetic key. "This is a man of 
a lower caliber. He cannot organize and lead 
independently," sighed the attorney sympatheti- 
cally, and, following the example of his client, 
shoved all the blame on Himmler. 

To complete the description of the injury he 
suffered, Sauckel complained that he, a father of 
ten children, pocketed "only" 300,000 Marks dur- 
ing all the time of his service for the glory of 
the Fuhrer. Out of this sum Sauckel received 
250,000 Marks on the 50th anniversary of Hitler's 
birth. What for? The "low-caliber" man preferred 
to keep mum on this subject. 

Another "victim of chance," Hans Frank, also 
did not exert any "influence on the course of 
events." Everything that had happened was sup- 
posedly the doing not of Frank, but of Himmler, 
Goring, and, strange as it may seem, of the "low- 
caliber" man Sauckel. It was also chance that 
made him join the Nazi Party, become a Bavarian 
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minister, and it was chance that made him even- 
tually Governor General of Poland and Galicia. 
This murderer of six million Poles and Ukrainians 
and 3.5 million Jews donned before our eyes the 
toga of a (I quote verbatim) "champion of law 
and order..." 

This "champion" was also supposedly to have 
wielded no power at all. According to his words, 
everything bad had been done by the abovemen- 
tioned nazis in league with the SS Obergruppen- 
fiihrers. The only thing Frank did was ask Hitler 
to relieve him of his post. But the cruel Hitler did 
not even think of meeting his request, for this, 
as Frank bragged, "would have produced unde- 
sirable repercussions abroad." Hence the conse- 
quences: the minister who was loved so much 
abroad found himself behind prison bars today... 

The erstwhile nazi marshals and odmirals adopt- 
ed different defense tactics. In every way possib- 
le they tried to prove that they had not been in- 
volved in — of all things! — politics. Jodi forgot 
all of a sudden his Munich panegyrics to the na- 
tional-socialist gods and semi-gods and modestly 
presented himself as an "apolitical soldier" in 
gray uniform. Said Jodi: “I had the choice of 
either breaking the oath and be court-martialled, 
or to hatch a plot. In both cases I would have 
acted as a politician, that is I would have done 
that which the court is trying to accuse me of 
today." 
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As you see, that's a typical logic of a criminal 
who already feels the noose around his neck. 
After an intermission, the International Military 

Tribunal resumed its work. 

For a couple of days the representatives of 
the American prosecution will have the word. 
They will probably read a new document, the so- 
called "political testament" of Hitler, which was 
recently found in the occupation zone of the 3rd 
American Army. Then the French prosecutors will 
take the floor, followed by the representatives 
of the Soviet Union 

1946 


INTO THE LIGHT 


The first stage of the Nuremberg trial ended when 
the last of the documents had been read by the 
representatives of the prosecution. The guilt 
these documents carry is irrefutable. The accused 
are weighed down under this burden of guilt, 
and if at times their worn-out faces suddenly 
reveal a cynical smile, it is only the result of a 
mental state which the Germans call Galgenhu- 
morS 

The defense attorneys, too, have no reason to 
be happy. At long last they have been given the 
chance to speak, but all their efforts are in vain. 
No matter what they do, what tricks they resort 
to, what examples of rhetoric they produce, 
the truth, so destructive to the accused nazis, 
will not cease remaining a truth which in 
the end will be phrased into a severe indict- 
ment. 

But so far it has brought up more and more 
new facts. This will last until the last document 
from the secret nazi archives is brought to light 
and till death shuts the mouth of the last nazi 
criminal. 


‘ Galgenhumor — lit, gallows humor — grim humor (Ger.)— Tr, 
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It is well known what a treat the Reichstag fire 
had been for the nazi clique thirteen years ago. 
As Hitler's first provocation, it was to precede a 
"thousand-year era" of worldwide fascist over- 
lordship. That night, so memorable to the nations 
of Europe, marked the beginning of the most hor- 
rible period in their life. The sanguinary conflag- 
ration over Berlin was only a herald of the con- 
flagration which eventually engulfed several con- 
tinents, and the outcry of the first victims of nazi 
terror proclaimed to the world the advent of 
the short-lived "epoch" of Majdaneks and Oswie- 
cims. 

The mystery of the Reichstag fire was no mys- 
tery at all. The true incendiaries were known 
right from the start, but there was no evidence. 
Recently such evidence has been found in one of 
the Gestapo archives. 

It was a letter by SA Gruppenfuhrer Karl Ernst 
addressed to his friend Heines. Both were adher- 
ents of Roehm, and this in itself explains the 
cause for the letter. Ernst knew that Goring and 
Goebbels prepared to make short work of their 
former associates. He was aware that the forces 
were unequal. Ernst did not doubt that he would 
be the first victim of the ruling clique which 
would eagerly avail itself of any pretext to liqui- 
date dangerous witnesses. 

That is why Ernst quickly wrote a letter to Hein- 
es, asking him to send it abroad. Ernst hoped 
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that in case of arrest he could blackmail his tor- 
turers with the letter and in this way save his 
life. 

But the day of reprisals came much faster than 
the SA Gruppenfuhrer had expected. The docu- 
ment fell into the hands of the Gestapo. Ernst 
and Heines were murdered, and only twelve 
years later the American police found the letter 
in one of the Gestapo safes. 

The document deserves detailed mention. Here 
is what it says: 

"I, the undersigned Karl Ernst, SA Gruppenfuh- 
rer of Berlin-Brandenburg, Prussian State Council- 
lor, born September 1, 1904, in Berlin-Branden- 
burg, hereby describe the Reichstag fire in which 
I was involved. I am doing so on the advice of 
my friends, for there are reasons to suppose that 
Goring and Goebbels will brutally do away with 
me. In case of my arrest Goring and Goebbels 
must be warned that this document is being pre- 
served abroad. I state that on February 26, 1933, 
I, together with the mentioned Unterfuhrers, set 
fire to the German Reichstag. We did so being 
convinced that we would thus serve the Fiihrer 
and the movement. We did so to enable the 
Fiihrer crush Marxism. I do not repent this. Ac- 
cording to the plan we developed, Heines Hel- 
dorf and I were to start the fire on February 25 — 
eight days before the elections. Goring told us 
that he would supply us with an unusually effec- 
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five incendiary material which, in addition, would 
take up little space. 

“During one of our regular conferences, which 
took place at the home of Goebbels and from 
which Heldorf was absent, because at that time 
he was speaking at a pre-election meeting, Go- 
ring proposed we use the underground corridor 
leading from his house to the Reichstag. It would 
be the simplest way and involve minimal risk. 

I was instructed to choose suitable men. Goeb- 
bels advised to start the fire not on February 25, 
but on the 27, because February 26 was Sunday, 
when only the morning papers appeared, and 
this would not provide the opportunity to fully 
use the propaganda effect of the fire. It was de- 
cided to start the fire about nine o'clock in the 
evening when the radio could still be used. Then 
Goring and Goebbels agreed on various mea- 
sures of casting the suspicion on the communists. 

"Heldorf and I went through the underground 
corridor three times to get our bearings in de- 
tail. Goring gave us a plan of the offices and 
explained when and in which corridors the con- 
trol guards made their rounds. Once during a vis- 
it of the underground corridor we were almost 
caught. The guard, probably having heard our 
footsteps, changed his usual route. We hid in a 
dead-end siding. 

"Two days before the fire we hid the incendi- 
ary material Goring gave us in that siding. It was 
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a small tin container with self-igniting phosphorus 
and several liters of gasoline. At the time of the 
fire Goring was to be not at home but at the 
Ministry of the Interior." 

Further on the provocateur Ernst reveals the 
auxiliary role which Van der Lubbe played in the 
fire: 

"Some days before the fixed showdown, Hel- 
dorf told me that a fellow had appeared in Ber- 
lin who probably could be talked into taking 
part in the fire. We agreed that Van der Lubbe 
would get into the restaurant at the Reichstag 
through a window, because this was the easiest 
way. Should he be caught we would be out of 
any danger whatsoever even if we were some 
minutes late. Van der Lubbe had to believe to the 
last moment that he had come alone." 

Then Ernst circumstantially describes his "feat." 

The nazi provocateur savors the details of his 
crime. And it must be said that it was a job of 
a skilled incendiary. The coaching of the "fat 
Hermann" was not in vain... 

"I began from the Kaiser Wilhelm Hall. We 
started a considerable number of fires between 
the Kaiser Wilhelm Hall and the hall of plenary 
sessions by smearing the chairs and table with 
the phosphorus. At the same time we poured 
the gasoline over the curtains and carpets. By the 
time we got back to the hall of plenary sessions 
it was not yet nine o'clock. 
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"Exactly at 9:05 everything was ready. We 
withdrew. At 9:12 we were in the machine hall. 
At 9 : 1 5 we climbed over the wall." 

Karl Ernst finished his job, Van der Lubbe did 
the rest, and one hour later Hitler had the oppor- 
tunity of declaring the "crusade" against the com- 
munists. 

As you see, Karl Ernst and Van der Lubbe had 
done a great service to the Third Reich. But that 
was precisely the reason why both provocateurs 
had to depart this world. Van der Lubbe was 
silenced by the executioner's ax, while Ernst 
was neutralized on June 30, 1934, by a gang 
of Goring's henchmen. Adolf Hitler's gratitude 
was known to follow a crooked and sanguinary 
path. 

Since we have let the documents speak for 
themselves, let us now hear what the erstwhile 
director of the former German-Soviet Society for 
Air Communication, Georg Sommer, has to say. 

On July 27, 1934, that is, exactly a year after 
the Reichstag fire, Sommer was summoned by 
telephone to the head office of the Gestapo. 
There, legal advisor Schultz entrusted him with a 
secret assignment: to prepare an airplane for the 
three Bulgarian communists accused of setting 
the Reichstag on fire, who were acquitted by 
the court after the fiasco of the prosecution. 
Schultz informed Sommer about the route of the 
airplane: Moscow, change at Konigsberg. 
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The following day the prisoners were brought 
to Tempelhof airport. When the airplane had 
been refueled, Georg Sommer tells us today, he 
was approached by a police agent he had nev- 
er seen before, who showed him his identity 
card and stated in the tone of an order that these 
three accused could not have been convicted 
because of insufficient evidence, yet, to be on 
the safe side, all of them must be liquidated in 
the following way: the airplane would crash on 
Soviet territory. A brown parcel which the agent 
had with him and which allegedly contained the 
personal belongings of the three prisoners would 
be placed in the cabin and cause the catastro- 
phe... The agent tried to set his mind at rest, 
stating that he should view this assignment as by 
orders from the "highest authorities. 

But the agent failed to set Sommer's mind at 
rest, who was frightened by such an unusual as- 
signment. Fearing to be put in Van der Liibbe's 
shoes, he chose a less risky option. 

The airplane took off about eight o'clock in 
the morning, as Sommer recalls. When they 
changed at Konigsberg, Sommer managed to 
notify the local director to remove the parcel 
from the plane. 

It's easy to imagine Goring's mood when he 
heard Dimitrov's voice over Radio Moscow. Gor- 
ing was helpless in this case: to punish the scar- 
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ed Sommer would have only resulted in an un- 
necessary uproar. In the end he was not sure 
where to look for the culprits — in Berlin or in 
Konigsberg. 

Today Goring and his ilk have been neutraliz- 
ed. He will no longer kill or burn. The Tribunal 
has only to add the final touches to his fate. 

And this will certainly be done. 

1946 


3 6—407 


GORING 


Even today Hermann Goring weighs 110 kilo- 
grams. At first sight he does not look like Goring 
at all, but rather like a fifty-year-old huckster. 

And this huckster with cropped hair sits before 
you, his feet wrapped in a blanket and behaves 
as if he were really a petty bargainer. During in- 
termissions he attentively listens to whatever is 
going on on his right and left, his fat-embedded 
eyes rove over the courtroom, gogling with in- 
terest at every new person. When the defense 
attorney takes a newspaper in his hands, the 
huckster cranes his neck and his eyes run down 
the page in search of his name. When he finds 
it, his thin lips stretch out from ear to ear in a 
grin of gratified ambition. 

Goring does not abandon this unaffected line 
of conduct even during court sessions. He reacts 
alertly to everything going on around him: his 
head bobs up and down, or moves from left to 
right. He smiles — adulatingly, when facing the 
Tribunal, or with povocative sarcasm, when facing 
the prosecutor. 

With regard to the witnesses for the prosecu- 
tion Gdring's ill will is particularly explicit At 
first he looks at such a witness as a trampled 
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snake trying to hypnotize its victim, and when 
this does not produce the desired effect, the 
hawker starts mumbling oaths and clenches his 
fists, placing them in front of him like two hand- 
grenades. 

Especially annoying to the huckster Goring are 
the witnesses for the prosecution from among his 
former subordinates. In this case his hag-like dis- 
position knows no bounds. When the hangman 
of Ukraine and Poland, SS General Bach-Zelewski, 
said a couple of true words about Goring, the 
latter could not restrain himself and shot at the 
general: “You lousy dog, you!” 

... In the long run the huckster crept out of his 
blanket and transported his bulky frame to the 
witness stand. 

His very first words confirmed the generally 
accepted opinion of him: he was ambitious to 
the extreme, to the point of madness. 

All the time you hear “my air force,” “my in- 
dustry,” “my policy,” “Only I could take upon 
myself such a risk as Hitler's wrath. “Only I, as 
an ardent patriot...” 

When the witness for the defense, Milch, tried 
to save Goring by saying he was absent from one 
of the situation conferences, Goring exclaimed 
with indignation: 

"It is simply impossible that the Fuhrer should 
have invited gentlemen like him and not me..." 

Intoxicated with egotism, Goring at times kicks 
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against the pricks. Here is what he said at one 
of the sessions, words which have been diligent- 
ly stenographed and recorded on tape just as 
everything else spoken at the trial: 

"I ordered work on the planes which could 
reach the USA and return to their home bases... 

I also ordered work on the improvement of the 
V-1 rockets against England and regret very 
much that I had so few of these V-1 rockets..." 

Goring also displayed a certain sense of hu- 
mor: "By example of the USA the Fuhrer and I de- 
cided to combine the power of the Premier with 
that of the President..." 

Queried by the prosecutor whether he still con- 
sidered himself an adherent of the "master race" 
theory, Goring answered with a smile. 

"No, I have never personally thought much of 
it, for in none of my speeches, in none of my 
writings will you find this word. My standpoint 
is: if you are a master, you don't have to empha- 
size it.” 

In his testimony Goring tells rather willingly 
about Hitler's black deeds. When it comes to 
the most hideous of crimes, as a rule he puts 
the blame on Hitler (or Himmler). In doing so, 
Goring discredits his Fuhrer subtlety, in his own 
manner, as if by the way, as if unintentionally, 
just for the sake of truth. 

Discreetly as he does it, Goring presents quite 
a veritable picture of Adolf Hitler: a bloodthirsty 
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comedian and paranoic, an ordinary faker. Vin- 
dictively grinding his teeth, he relates how the 
"Fuhrer of Grossdeutschland" plundered the 
paintings Goring himself had plundered. Almost 
with a smack of joy he tells us stories which pluck 
away one by one the laurel leaves Goebbels 
and his ilk had so diligently woven into Hitler's 
crown. 

In 1943, when the nazis were routed in the 
Caucasus, Hitler reproached Jodi for having or- 
dered the troops to move across the Elbrus. 
Jodi flared up: 

"Mein Fuhrer, but you yourself ordered me 
to do so..." 

Upon hearing this, Hitler turned round and left 
the room without saying goodby to his Field 
Marshal. He even intended to dismiss Jodi and 
replace him with von Paulus who was then en- 
circled at Stalingrad. "Von Paulus," Goring added 
with relish, "who enjoyed Hitler's particular con- 
fidence." 

Speaking about the Ukrainian (and not only 
Ukrainian) nationalistic servants of nazism, he 
droops his lips in mock disgust: 

"I despise them utterly, but at times of war 
you take what is at hand." 

Indeed, Goring took everything what was at 
hand. Apart from the Quislings, big and small, 
he had acquired quite some congeries. Within 
a couple of years he had managed to "hoard" 
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works of art valued at a total of 50 million Marks 
in gold. He plundered them from all over Europe, 
not even forgetting Albrecht Durer's sketches 
from the museums in Lviv. 

Hermann Goring started his testimony with a 
short, extraordinarily short autobiography. Not 
without a mark of pride he informed the court 
that his father had been governor of the German 
colonies in South-West Africa. Unfortunately, he 
did not add that his highly placed daddy used 
this occasion to deal summarily with thousands 
of the Hereros tribesmen for their passive oppo- 
sition to the colonialists. His methods of murder 
were probably a source of inspiration for the 
young Hermann in his future dealings. Goring Sr. 
uprooted the whole tribe together with their in- 
fants from their homes and banished them into 
the desert where they died of hunger and thirst 
within a couple of weeks. 

One of the witnesses told about the concen- 
tration camp in Mauthausen. Goring listened at- 
tentively, but, as was always the case, his face 
was fixed in a contemplatively watchful expres- 
sion. And you got the impression that it wasn't 
Hermann Goring, the inventor and organizer of 
the Mauthausens, sitting before you, but some 
impartial expert who had been invited to court 
for a couple of days. 

The witness told about the commandant of the 
Mauthausen concentration camp, who once no- 
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ticed the exceptionally beautiful teeth of two 
young Jews brought there from Holland. The stom- 
ach and one kidney was cut out from each of 
the ill-fated inmates, then benzine was injected 
into their hearts, their heads chopped off, and 
after appropriate preparations the skulls were 
placed on the writing desk in the camp com- 
mandant's office. 

Goring listened without batting an eyelid. He 
already had a "counter-argument" in store: the 
story about the Ballins, a Jewish family from Mu- 
nich. The defense attorney Stahmer was later to 
dig up the story and put it into the mouth of 
witness General Bodenschatz: Goring apparently 
had saved this family from his own claws and 
sent them abroad in time. 

Why just the Ballins and nobody else? For 
the Ballins saved Goring's life during the Mu- 
nich putsch. This fatal mistake earned them the 
reward twenty years later: of the millions of 
Jewish families they were the only ones whom 
Goring graciously permitted to live. He permitt- 
ed them to live, so that today they would 
save him the second time — in this case from 
dangling from the gallows. That's what the Ary- 
an style of double-entry book-keeping really 
looks like, when developed by an exemplary 
Aryan. 

During the inquest, Goring's witness, State Sec- 
retary Paul Kerner, one of the live caricatures 
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of Grosz," the closest agent and informer of the 
Reich Marshal, called Goring a "man of fhe Re- 
naissance." What Kerner had in mind when he 
used the word "Renaissance" was not that hard 
to guess. For him Renaissance did not mean Pe- 
trarch, Leonardo da Vinci or Michelangelo; first 
and foremost it was rather the bloodthirsty Lodo- 
vico Sforza, the utterly corrupted Cesare Borgia 
and his no less notorious father Pope Alexan- 
der VI who was branded by his contemporaries 
as the embodiment of Antichrist. 

"In 1922 I was assigned the highest possible 
post in the SA **," Goring boasted at the Tribun- 
al session. Why it was specifically he, Hermann 
Goring, who was assigned this "post" is evident 
from the history of the first years of the Nazi Par- 
ty: there was practically no dirty job which could 
not be traced back to Hermann's office. 

Experience shapes the tradesman. When Goeb- 
bels thought up the idea of setting the Reichstag 
on fire, he knew that none other but Goring 
could do the job perfectly. Today the "man of the 
Renaissance" feels very uncomfortable when re- 
minded about the incident. It seems that he even 
forgot the name of the main culprit of the Reich- 


* Grosz, George (1893 — 1959), German-American painter and graph- 
ic artist, known for his poignant works exposing German militarism. 
In 1933 he left Germany and lived in the USA. 

• • SA abbr. of Sfurmabfei/ung — Storm troopers. (Ger.) — Tr. 
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stag fire, SA Fuhrer Ernst who, fearing imminent 
death at Goring's hands, left us a written testimo- 
ny describing not only Goring's role in the fire, 
but also the technical details of the venture. Ernst? 
Goring's paunch shook with laughter. Oh well, it 
had been a good idea to deal with that Ernst! 
In the turmoil of June 30 it hadn't been that hard 
to send his henchman to kingdom-come. Other- 
wise there would have been another extra wit- 
ness and yet another source of trouble... 

The prosecution read aloud General Haider's 
testimony: 

"At a luncheon on the birthday of the Fuhrer in 
1942 the conversation turned to the topic of the 
Reichstag building and its artistic value. I heard 
with my own ears when Goring interrupted the 
conversation and shouted: 'The only one who 
really knows about the Reichstag is I, because I 
set it on fire!" 

In response Goring dismissed the testimony with 
the wave of his hand as rubbish, usual gossip, so 
to speak. Was it really worthwhile setting the 
Reichstag on fire? Now it would have been an- 
other matter if, say, the Opera had been in ques- 
tion. And here the longtime chairman of the nazi 
Reichstag added: 

"The Opera seemed to me much more impor- 
tant than the Reichstag..." 

There were instances when even in the dock 
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Goring assumed the role of the first chief of the 
Gestapo, though it's a pity that in this case his 
whole staff consisted only of one man: his at- 
torney. But, as it happened, even this staff was 
enough to practice blackmail. Wasn't this verifi- 
ed beyond doubt during the incident with the 
witness of Schacht and the now famous Gisevius, 
a man of July 20 and... of the American intelli- 
gence service, who wrote the book on the Third 
Reich, which was so unpleasant to Goring? The 
day before Gisevius was to appear in court he 
was approached by attorney Stahmer who said 
without ceremony: 

"My client warns you to be careful during 
your testimony, because otherwise... hm..." 

But as Goring's bad luck would have it, Gi- 
sevius was not intimidated by that 'hm!" and 
revealed quite a few new details from the Reich 
Marshal's biography that made even Dr. Stahmer 
squirm. 

Yet the most brilliant material was provided by 
excerpts from a stenographic report of Goring's 
conference with the Reich Commissioners of the 
occupied territories and the representatives of the 
military command on the food supply situation. 
The conference took place on August 6, 1942, in 
the "Hermann Goring Hall" at the Air Ministry: 

Goring: "... in every of the occupied regions 
I see people who guzzle as much as they want... 
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For God's sake you have not been sent there to 
work for the welfare of the population, but for 
the purpose of extracting everything possible out 
of these territories to enable the German people 
to live. That is what I expect from you. The end- 
less concern for the foreigners must now be stopp- 
ed at last..." 

"... Before the gates of the Ruhr lies rich Hol- 
land. At the moment it could send a great deal 
more vegetables to this afflicted region. What the 
Dutch gentlemen think about it I do not care... 
Generally, what interests me in the occupied re- 
gions are only those people who work in arma- 
ments and food supply. They must be provided 
with just enough food to do their work..." 

... Then Goring described his feelings toward 
other countries: 

"I have forgotten about one country, because 
nothing but fish can be got from it. That is Nor- 
way. As regards France, I consider that the land 
there is still insufficiently worked. France could 
work the land in a completely different way, if 
the peasants there were forced to work a bit 
differently. Secondly, the population of France 
eats so much it is a shame..." 

And, as though doubting if the nazi underlings 
properly understood their tasks, he exclaimed: 

"... I intend to plunder and to do it thorough- 
ly... Whenever you come across anything that may 
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be needed by the German people, you must be 
after it like a bloodhound. It must be taken out 
of store and brought to Germany..." 

It is easy to imagine the growing dimensions 
of Goring's greed when he dwelt on the next 
subject of his speech — the occupied Soviet ter- 
ritories: 

"And now about Russia. There is no doubt 
about its fertility. I must say, I am grateful that in 
the southern regions — so far I only saw the 
southern regions — we were lucky, despite great 
hardships, to put the land under crops, jointly 
with the army. This land of sour cream and apples 
and white bread will feed us lucratively. The Don 
lands will do the rest ... don’t ever tell the Fuhrer 
that you are marching through the steppe, when 
you get into sour cream...” 

The more Goring spoke about the wealth of 
the Soviet land, the more his appetite grew. It 
became apparent that he was a great admirer of 
caviar: 

"I hope that soon we will get hold of curing 
factories or at least will be able to open them 
ourselves for processing the unprecedented 
wealth of fish in the Sea of Azov and the Caspian 
Sea. General Wagner, with caviar we'll call it 
fifty-fifty: half for the Wehrmacht and half for the 
Vaterland — of course, as soon as we get there.” 

They didn't get there, of course, and nobody 
can blame Goring for that... 
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There is yet another excerpt which shows the 
techniques of argument of the "man of the Re- 
naissance." At this same conference one of his 
subordinates, the Commissioner for the Eastern 
Territories, Lohse, requested to speak. He com- 
plained of the growing partisan movement and 
asked Goring for troop reinforcements. 

Goring: "But you will get the battalions." 
Lohse: "It’s two battalions in a territory the 
size of Germany.” 

Goring: "I will give you Bucephalus. Then 
you will be able to sing the beautiful song 'Gen 
Ostland wo lien wir reiten. * 

The Commissioner also complained about the 
lack of manpower which Commissioner Sauckel 
snatched away right from under his nose. 

Lohse: "Therefore I cannot save the crop 
and keep the industry in order. I need people 
for work. In Estonia the situation is that many thou- 
sands of households have not a single man work- 
ing." 

Goring: "Dear Lohse, we have known each 
other a long time, you are a big liar.” 

At the close of the conference Goring added 
the final touches. 

Goring: "Gentlemen, I want to say the fol- 
lowing. I have an extraordinary amount of work 
to do and bear an extraordinarily great responsi- 

• 'Gen Ostland wol/en w Ir reffen — Toward the East we will ride 
(Ger.) — Tr. 
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bility. I don't have the time to read the letters 
and memos, in which you state that you cannot 
fulfill what I have demanded of you. I only have 
the time to ascertain occasionally from the reports 
of Backe * whether the demands are being ful- 
filled. If not, then we will have to meet again at 
some other place." 

And they did meet again. But neither in the 
way nor in the place that Goring had in mind. 

1946 


• Backe — naxi Minister of Agriculture — Tr. 


JOACHIM VON... 


Joachim von Ribbentrop was out of sorts playing 
the part of a defendant: after a few months he 
aged by ten years. He was more comfortable by 
far as a minister, though Ribbentrop was rather 
reluctant to describe this period in his life. 

The trial brought to light some peculiar details 
of this period. 

When Ribbentrop first occupied the ministerial 
post in Wilhelmstrasse, he was, by the standards 
of nazi leadership, a rather "mediocre" personali- 
ty. A wine-dealing business and a modest house 
— that's all Joachim von could boast of at 
that time. 

In the course of two years (yes, exactly two 
years) he managed to catch up with his colleagu- 
es in the Cabinet. By that time he had acquired 
five estates. The first had "only” 1,715 hectares of 
plowland and woodland (Ribbentrop was an avid 
hunter), the second, no smaller, was near Aachen, 
and two more in Slovakia. 

There is a rather romantic side to Ribbentrop's 
acquisition of the last of his five estates — a pic- 
turesque castle in Tyrol. The Reich Minister took 
such a liking to the castle, that he did not give 
its owner, Count von Ritten, an hour's rest. But 
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the Count had not the slightest desire to part with 
his patrimonial estate. The imprudent von Ritten 
did not know that he was thus signing his own 
death sentence. 

Soon Ribbentrop lost his patience. On the first 
opportunity he told Hitler about the obstinate 
Austrian aristocrat who was so openly defying 
the ardent wish of a Third Reich minister. 

Yes, that was outrageous indeed! Hitler was no 
less offended than Ribbentrop himself. On this 
occasion Ribbentrop's motives did not embarrass 
the Fiihrer in the least. Above everything else the 
blessings of the world were meant for his pala- 
dins. He knew the price of these blessings: they 
made the greatest of scoundrels unbribable, and 
even tigers tied to their golden leash became 
mongrels. 

Hitler picked up the phone and called Goring. 
"Will be done! Will be done, mein Fiihrer, " 
said Goring. 

The next day Gestapo men appeared at the 
Count's estate and showed him the order of his 
arrest. It began with the words: "On instructions 
of the Fiihrer..." Goring used the same words to 
counter the pleas of the Count's relations who 
tried to free the ill-fated prisoner. 

Joachim von Ribbentrop became the exclusive 
master of the confiscated castle. There were not 
and could not have been any legal objections: 
after a couple of months in concentration camp 
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von Ritten became a shadow of a man. One day 
this shadow was dispersed by the merciful bullet 
of an SS man. 

Today Ribbentrop the defendant is not only 
loath to speak about the details of the life and 
habits of Ribbentrop the minister, but he simply 
does not "remember" them... he doesn't remem- 
ber the incident with von Ritten nor a completely 
similar incident with an employe of his ministry, 
Herr Luther, who was rash enough to quarrel 
with his chief... 

"I was not present and I do not remember..." 
are the sterotype answers of Ribbentrop the de- 
fendant, when he is asked about these very un- 
pleasant things. He even gave a reason for this 
loss of memory, exceptional in the history of 
medicine — bromide. You see, in the last years 
of his career Ribbentrop's nerves had been so 
frayed, that he was compelled to take bromide. 
In large, unbelievably large doses. 

But this did not exhaust von Ribbentrop's com- 
plaints. He not only lost his memory, as it were, 
but also his individuality in Hitler's service. This 
was zealously reiterated by Ribbentrop's witness, 
his personal secretary, Margaret Blank, who said: 
Herr von Ribbentrop subordinated his thoughts 
to the thoughts of the Fiihrer. The thoughts of 
Hitler were his thoughts." 

To cut a long story short, Ribbentrop was not 
a minister, but an automaton... But the only thing 
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Ribbentrop forgot, just as his witnesses did, was 
that an automaton which does harmful things is ... 

destroyed just the same. 

In his cell and in court Ribbentrop loves to 
read Hoffman's stories. Probably this might ex- 
plain why he felt so easy playing the part of an 
automation. He identified himself so profoundly 
with this part that when he recalls Hitler his bass 
voice takes on a velvety ring and in his eyes ap- 
pear tears of affection. He himself would be pre- 
pared to believe in the supernatural power of the 
Fuhrer if only it would somehow ease the burden 
of his responsibility for the crimes committed. But 
there are literally tons of incriminating documents. 
They break, shatter and raze to the ground such 
an elaborately construed, weighted and learned- 
by-heart structure of defense. 

As long as Ribbentrop answered the questions 
of his defense attorney, everything seemed to be 
all right. Ribbentrop's low voice, so unusual for 
his feeble frame, droned on evenly and smoothly 
interspersed by lyrical overtones. His phrases — 
smooth, trimmed and polished to perfection - 
flowed like a declamation; even if you did not 
know the rules of punctuation properly you could 
feel where he put the fullstops, commas or semi- 
colons. At times you got the impression that this 
was not a court room, but a conference hall in 
Wilhelmstrasse where the Herr Reichsmimster was 
holding a press conference and with the flexible 
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tongue of an accomplished diplomat reassuring 
his listeners of the nazi government's exception- 
ally peaceful disposition. 

The picture changed radically when the defense 
attorney was replaced by the prosecutor. Then 
we saw the Reichsminister change into a crafty 
schoolboy whom the teacher had caught cheating 
during examinations. At first the schoolboy was at 
a loss, speaking slowly and languidly, pleading ill- 
ness, and then, out of desparation, he plunged 
into the mire of verbal masturbation. 

Much is said in diplomacy, but not every word 
of a diplomat is true, said Ribbentrop at the 
trial. 

To which Sir David Maxwell-Fyfe, the Brit- 
ish prosecutor to whom these words were ad- 
dressed, asked reproachfully whether there could 
not be at least some truth in diplomatic lan- 
guage. 

Ribbentrop maintained a sullen silence. His 
brain worked feverishly as he tried to dig up 
from the recesses of his memory an incident when 
the Ribbentrop diplomat had spoken a word of 
truth. In vain, there was no such incident. Rib- 
bentrop nervously adjusted his tie and raised 
his eyes to the ceiling. 

“It might have been that such a situation did 
arise when I was compelled to speak..." — at this 
point the word "truth," so unusual for Ribben- 
trop, got stuck in his throat; in his mind he leafed 
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through his turgid diplomatic vocabulary and at 
long last dug up what he needed- 'a harsh 

,a rTdays passed. Ribbentrop defended him- 
self with the last scraps of strength he still ha , 
trying to drown the true sense of his answers in 
the swamp of verbiage. In response to Lieuten- 
ant-General Rudenko's query as to why R'bben- 
trop made whole speeches when a mere yes 
or "no" would suffice, Ribbentrop answere 

without a stutter: ... 

"The reason why I talk so much is explained 

by the state of my health..." 

But the questions did produce results, albeit 
not for a long time. After half an hour or an hour 
Ribbentrop would again complain of lack of mem- 
ory to save the day. But before that happened 
he restricted himself to the shortest answers pos- 
sible, which were as muddled and misleading as 
all his previous answers. 

-Do you not consider the seizure of the Cze- 
choslovak Republic an act of aggression?" Lieu- 
tenant-General Rudenko asked. 

“No, it was a necessity prompted by the geo- 
graphical location of Germany." 

“And what about the attack on Poland. 

"The attack on Poland became unavoidable be- 
cause of the attitude of other powers..." 

"And the attack on the USSR?” 

"In the direct sense of the word it was not 
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aggression. Aggression — that is ... a very com- 
plex notion...". 

Having in this way coped with defining aggres- 
sion, Joachim von Ribbentrop looked askance at 
the wall where the gilded hands of the clock 
pointed to midday. There was still a whole hour 
till the saving intermission. Ribbentrop wiped the 
sweat off his nose, although a sepulchral cold 
blew from the numerous ventilators in the hall. 

For Joachim von Ribbentrop it was becoming 
hot and ... uncomfortable, as uncomfortable as in 
a coffin. Ribbentrop's lips greedily drew in the 
air, and he had the looks of a man who has sud- 
denly seen the eyes of unrelenting death. Maybe 
Ribbentrop recalled the wild despair burning in 
the eyes of the people whom Horthy, on Rib- 
bentrop's categorical orders, had dispatched in 
the crematory furnaces of Oswiecim three years 
ago? There were six hundred thousand of them. 

But no, that's not what Ribbentrop thought of 
at this black hour. Any minute, it seemed, tears 
would come flowing from his dropsical eyes and 
the Reichsminister would weep over his lot. He 
couldn't weep over anything else, because his 
soul is trivial, and quite scurrilous besides. 

1946 
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Hans Frank was more sentimental than Ribbentrop. 
During the cross-examination, when he was re- 
minded of the incarcerated and tortured profes- 
sors of Cracow University, Frank said with a sob: 
"I am particularly sorry about this incident..." 
There were many such incidents in the career 
of the erstwhile Governor-General of Poland and 
Galicia: his 38 incriminating diaries carry enough 
legal weight to have their writer sentenced to 
death by execution a dozen times over. 

## l was a fanatic of National Socialism," Frank 
declared probably expecting the Tribunal to re- 
gard fanaticism as a version of mental derange- 
ment. But this sort of "fanaticism" was an ex- 
tremely wide-spread disease in the Third Reich, 
above all among its leaders, and its nature was 
an unraveled secret to no one. 

There is no doubt that when he was at a Gym- 
nasium, Hans Frank read Nietzsche, and that his 
memory still retains whole pages of the Germa- 
nized Zoroaster's super-pathetic declamations. He 
belongs to that generation of German intellectu- 
als who found in Nietzsche's emphatic statements 


* Clbermensch — Superman (Cer.) 
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not only a poeticized sermon on German impe- 
rialism, but, perhaps above all, a panacea against 
all secret diseases: against personal helplessness 
in the face of the events to come, against person- 
al impotency, against personal worthlessness. 
After a bath in the water of Nietzschian philoso- 
phy, the asses gained lions' manes, and the rav- 
ens — peacock tails. Weltschmerz ¥ was replaced 
by the cult of Clbermensch, and every egocentric 
washout became its follower. 

Hans Frank was among them. Mother Nature 
treated him fairly. She gave him a decent-looking 
face and a fair ear and memory, allowing Hans to 
graduate from a department of law. And that's all 
he had to his credit. But for Hans, a spoiled 
W underkind from a middle-class family, this was 
not enough. Incited by the mystifying novels of 
Karl May, his imagination pushed him onto the 
road of adventurism, although to this end Hans 
had neither the character nor the courage or ap- 
titude. He was enmeshed by the prevalent petty- 
bourgeois morals: evil is justifiable only when it 
appears in the guise of legality. 

With the emergence of Hitler's organization on 
Germany's political horizon, Hans Frank found 
his place in life. A completely unknown Munich 
lawyer, one of the legion of law defenders pau- 
perized through overproduction, he now made 


• Weltschmerz — World-Pain (Ger.) — Tr, 
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a grab at the cards, hoping to win everything: 
personal happiness, affluence, glory and, most 
important, a belief in his personal significance 
and grandeur, a belief which had been horribly 
undermined in Hans by the reality of post-Versa- 
illes Germany, so unkind to the Obermenschen. 

No wonder Hans Frank became one of the en- 
thusiasts of Hitler's political platform, and one of 
the "first braves" to tackle all the 782 pages of 
Mein Kampf. "Kolossal! Wunderbar! Prachti g!" * 

And what about anti-Semitism? All of a sudden 
Hans Frank realized that he was an anti-Semite. 
He recalled that among the influential and ... rich 
Munich lawyers were certain Jewish names. He 
was gnawed by envy mixed with what the Ger- 
mans call Minderweriigkeitsgefuhl .** At long last 
he found a scapegoat for his life's failures! The sa- 
ges of Zion, the anonymous state, that's what it 
was! In every Jew he saw now a covert genius, 
an omnipotent demon who thought only of gett- 
ing rid of such an embodiment of Aryan virtues 
as Hans Frank. His feeble mind, which up to that 
day had been tortured by burdensome questions, 
was not to rest in peace: he would be success- 
fully rescued by the mystics of anti-Semitism along 
with their activities patterned on ritual killing. 


* Kolossal! Wunderbar! Prichflgl — Great! Wonderful! Splendid! 
(Ger.) 

•* Minderweriigkeitsgefuhl — Inferiority complex (Ger.) — Tr, 
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The religion of idiots had acquired yet a new fol- 
lower. 

Versailles? To hell with it! Overwhelmed by a 
sudden surge of patriotism, Frank raised his head 
with the pride of a martyr. 

" Deutschland uber alles, iiber alles in der 
Welt!" * With tears of affection welling up in his 
eyes he viewed the endless street processions 
of the Stahlhelm, he feasted his eyes on the nickl- 
ed helmet spikes of the Prussian generals whose 
drooping paunches bore the legend of the Reich's 
invincibility. Oh, Hans wanted to strut along with 
them all right, but through different alleys; no 
wonder the name of Hitler's party included the 
word "workers' 

In no time Hans joined the marchers. Yes, only 
military boots could make him feel a hundred- 
percent man. 

It is true, though, that Hans Frank rarely took 
part in the street brawls, leaving this job to the 
Volksgenossen with lesser ambitions. Regarding 
himself a man of intellect, he wished "to wake up 
Germany" from the heights of a lawyer's rostrum. 
The butchers from the SA and SS were his per- 
manent clients. It was not difficult to defend the 
criminals, since Frank's audience of mantled law- 
yers worshipped the same Great-German idols 
of revenge as the murderers. Assuming the pose 

* Deutschland uber alles, uber alles In der Welti — Germany above 
everything else, above everything else In 'the worldl (Ger.).— Tr. 
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of Cato, he ranted at the Jews, French, Freema- 
sons and Marxists, shed rhetorical tears over the 
fate of Germany, and shook his little fist at a 
Moscow invisible from his rostrum. Frank saw how 
the judges nodded in time with his words, and 
the little man mistook the approving gestures of 
the same dunderheaded reactionaries as he for 
proof of his personal grandeur... 

Hans Frank especially hated the communists. 
He hated them for two reasons: personal and le- 
gal. He did not read and did not want to know 
anything about the history of the emergence of 
the Communist Party and its program. And it 
was not only because such types as Hans Frank 
had it more easy hating what they did not know. 
Hans Frank belonged to those "intellectualists" 
who panicked at the thought of inquiring into new 
ideas which could shake their Weltanschauung. 
Utterly narrow as it might have been, the Weltan- 
schauung was nonetheless so traditional, so ad- 
vantageous and so comfortable. 

For such types as Hans Frank the foremost 
reason for hatred was fear. Intent on making a 
lawyer's career, and after having reaped the first 
fruits of success, Hans Frank abhorred thinking 
about profound social reverses which could have 
thrown him down from the rungs of the hierar- 
chic ladder, which could have brought to naught 
the results of his desperate efforts to thrust him- 
self above the heads of the "rabble.” 
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What was his attitude toward the working 
class? By instructions of the Nazi Party he spoke 
about it in a pathetic key for reasons of tactics, 
so to speak. But deep in his heart he, just like 
Hitler, Goring, Goebbels and Ley, despised, hat- 
ed and... was afraid of the workers. He despised 
them as an "esthete," he hated them as a phi- 
listine, he was afraid of them as a nazi. 

And what about revolution? For Hans Frank 
there was no word as repellant as this one. 
Wasn’t it revolution that mercilessly shattered the 
laws which had nurtured and shaped the whole 
of Hans's Weltanschauung, determining the very 
meaning of his existence in the direct and indi- 
rect sense of this word? What about a palace 
revolution? Oh well, let it be, as long as it would 
serve to consolidate the existing order of things. 
Such revolutions, besides being legalized by tra- 
dition, had yet another positive side from Frank's 
viewpoint — they did not involve the masses 
whatsoever, the masses whom Hans Frank consid- 
ered nothing more than rabble, a chaotic, dis- 
cordant, worthless, stupid and helpless herd of 
sheep, a limp object in the hands of political 
mesmerists of Hans Frank's type. 

At one of the trials Hans Frank was lucky. De- 
fending yet another group of nazi undercover kill- 
ers, he managed to have Adolf Hitler "himself" 
appear in court as a witness, and Hitler was given 
the opportunity to preach the poisonous ideas of 
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nazism in front of Themis and the whole of Ger- 
many. 

From that day on, Hans Frank's name became a 
fixture in the Volkischer Beobachter. All of a sud- 
den he was appointed legal advisor to the Nazi 
Party and prepared himself to become the law- 
maker of the future Third Reich. And so it hap- 
pened that when Hitler seized power and found- 
ed the "Academy of German Law," he appointed 
the Munich lawyer specializing in "dirty jobs" as 
its president. 

Frank's task was rather complex. In a short time 
he was to prepare and "supplement" the already 
existing laws in order to legalize not only the 
massacres the nazis had already carried out, but 
also those which were to come. 

The "Academy" became a beehive of activity. 
The sound philistine traditions stopped worrying 
his soul: with a willingness evoking real amaze- 
ment he fell on his knees before Rosenberg's fab- 
ricated "blood traditions," which allowed the law 
code to be transformed into a manual for crimi- 
nals. 

Hans Frank made the most of this opportunity. 
With the assistance of such "lawyers" as Gurtner, 
Freisler and Kerri, he prepared a "unique" crea- 
tion in the history of law, which characterized not 
only its authors, but the whole nazi system right 
down to its innards. Here is one of the main prin- 
ciples of the nazi criminal code, which was cere- 
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moniously proclaimed in 1936 by Hans Frank and 
his associates: 

"The lawyer must be provided with the oppor- 
tunity to fill in the gaps in the criminal code, so 
that, in some cases, the lawyer could be a law- 
maker." 

According to Frank's modest definition these 
"cases" included instances of "betrayal of Ger- 
man blood." that is: offense against any function- 
ary of the Nazi Party, critical attitudes toward 
the nazi system, or affairs between Germans and 
"racially inferior" partners. Such instances were 
so large in number that the newly concocted 
criminal code, crammed as it already was with 
punitive clauses, could neither foresee nor embra- 
ce all of these "felonies." "Academician" Frank 
and his ilk arrived at a very simple option: they 
placed all the responsibility of guarding the re- 
gime and its principles on the obedient clerks 
who, for propriety's sake, were called lawyers. 

Having thus created the legal foundation of the 
Third Reich, Hans Frank did not display the slight- 
est desire to rest on his laurels. He knew Hit- 
ler's intentions and goals, and he was also aware 
that this was only the overture to an opera 
in which Hans was to sing one of the leading 
roles. 

On September 1, 1939, Adolf Schicklgruber set 
forth to conquer the world. And Hans Frank did 
not lag behind. On the very first day of the war 
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he donned the smart field uniform of an infantry 
captain. That did not mean, though, that Frank 
was prepared to lay down his life for the Fuhrer: 
like all other nazis in the leadership, he wore the 
uniform “for the sake of form,' 1 to show the naive 
people his readiness to shed his valuable blood 
for Leb ensraum. In fact, though, all he did was 
wait for his great hour. 

The hour struck: Hitler appointed him General- 
Governor of occupied Poland. On the approaches 
to the capital of the Generalgouvernement, Cra- 
cow, Hans Frank saw the Gothic towers of Wa- 
wel Castle. Tremble, Poland! Poland where the 
kings of the Piast dynasty were born and died, 
where the victor of Grunwald Jagietto had once 
covered the chamber floors with the standards of 
the proud Crusaders, there the Obermensch was 
to sit from now on. 

Hans Frank instantly identified himself with an 
autocratic monarch. At first, it is true, Frank was 
embarrassed by the size of the castle halls which 
seemed to underscore the pettiness of the new 
master. But this was only at first. With time, he felt 
just as comfortable under the king's tester as he 
had been a number of decades ago in the cradle 
in his native Karlsruhe. 

Moreover, Hans Frank arrived at the conclusion 
that the cestle with its historical and museum-like 
quality was too modest for a Reich Vice-King, an 
Obermensch, a lord-paramount of the Polish land 
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and the Polish sky, a supreme ruler of the bodies 
and souls of twenty million living beings. 

He found the famous Cracow architect Bogusz 
and ordered him to renovate Wawel to make it 
look worthy of its new master... 

From the windows of Wawel he looked down 
upon the city. Way down below the people look- 
ed like ants. Frank counted them for a long time 
till he had counted two hundred. In a year only 
one hundred remained alive, in two years no 
more than twenty-five, and later on — oh well, 
we'll see. Feeling very proud he stretched himself 
till his muscles ached, then he sat down at the 
desk and started his diary: 

“We will deal with Poland as if it were a colo- 
ny. The Poles will be slaves of the Great German 
world empire." 

After making his daily entry in the diary (in 
which he pedantically recorded how many Poles 
and Jews had been hanged, shot, gased and starv- 
ed on his orders and how many more were to be 
hanged, shot, gased and starved), Frank's soul 
was freed from earthly worries and longed for 
pure beauty. 

He opened the window wide: let the Polish 
Untermenschen know what a great artist the world 
would have been deprived of, had the bullet of 
a Polish underground fighter cut his life short. 

Frank's fingers flew over the keyboard of the 
piano, producing now gracious now sorrowful 
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and lyrical sounds, particularly the Ballad of the 
very Frederic Chopin whose monument in War- 
saw he had had destroyed. Let the ungrateful 
Poles know that in spite of everything Frank had 
a magnanimous and noble heart. 

And now let us read what the Italian writer 
Curtio Maliaparte who knew Hans Frank pretty 
well, has to say about him. As an army correspon- 
dent covering the events on the Western front, 
Maliaparte frequently visited Frank and heard 
from him a whole mass of information, which he 
later collated into his book — Rats . 

The following scene took place in Warsaw 
where Frank occasionally visited in the capacity 
of inspector. 

"In the Bruhl palace, some paces from the ruins 
of the King Palace, in the gemutlic he atmosphere 
of a German petty-bourgeois estate, the clear 
and rebellious sounds of Chopin take wing un- 
der the gentle, white hands of Poland's Gover- 
nor-General. My face burned with hatred and 
shame. 

" 'Ach, he plays like an angel!' whispered Frau 
Brigitte Frank. That moment the music ceased, 
and Frank appeared on the threshold. Frau Brigit- 
te quickly rose to her feet; her wool clew fell to 
the floor; she went up to her husband and kiss- 
ed his hands. 

"As his extended hands were kissed on an im- 
pulse of submissiveness and religious ecstasy, he 
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took on a pose of an inspired priest of the Mu- 
ses; it could have seemed that he had just now 
come down the steps of the altar after reading sol- 
emn mass, expecting any minute that Frau Brigit- 
te would fall down on her knees before him like 
before a deity. But Frau Brigitte took Frank's 
hands, raised them and said to us, 'Take a look' — 
there was a tinge of triumph in her voice — 'take 
a look, his hands are just like those of an angel!' 

"I looked at Frank's hands: they were small, 
gentle and very white. I was surprised not to 
have noticed any stains of blood on them. 

"After the concert Frank decided to show his 
guests the more interesting sights of the Polish 
capital. As should have been expected, he first 
of all invited them on a tour of a recently orga- 
nized ghetto. 

" 'In Cracow,' Frau Brigitte said, 'my husband 
built a ... wall around the ghetto, with gorgeous 
curves and beautiful gunports. The Cracow Jews 
have no reason to complain. The wall is gor- 
geous, done in Jewish style.' 

"Everyone broke into laughter, as they stomp- 
ed along the frozen snow. 

'Rausl' * shouted a soldier who stood on one 
knee behind a snow pile, holding a loaded rifle 
in his hands. He was aiming it at a hole in the 
wall. Another soldier stood behind his back 


• Ram — get out, come out (Ger.) — Tr. 
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watching. A moment later the first soldier fired. 
The bullet hit the edge of the hole. 

" 'Missed!' the soldier exclaimed gayly and re- 
loaded his rifle. 

"Frank came up to them and asked what they 
were shooting at. 

«* 'At a rati’ the soldier answered with a loud 
laugh. 

" 'At a rat? Oh, I seel' said Frank and bent 
down to have a better look from behind the sol- 
dier's back. 

"We also drew nearer; the ladies laughed and 
squeaked, pulling their long skirts up round their 
ankles, as ladies usually do when they hear any- 
thing about rats. 

" 'Where, where's the rat?' asked Frau Brigitte 
Frank. 

** 'Achtungf' * said the soldier and aimed. 
A black, disheveled mop of hair and two hands 
standing on the snow could be seen through the 
hole at the foot of the wall. It was a child. 

"A shot rent the air, and this time the soldier 
almost hit the target. The child's head disappeared 
behind the wall. Frank lost his temper. 

" 'Give me that rifle; you don't know how to 
shoot properly.' And he took the rifle and aimed. 

Months and years passed, the sweet poison of 
unlimited power produced its effects. The limits 

• Achlung — Attention (Ger.) — Tr. 
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between the possible and impossible gradually 
disappeared. Whereas previously Hans Frank 
walked in blood up to his knees, now he bathed 
in blood up to his neck. Frank overfulfilled the 
monstrous instructions of Hitler and Himmler ten- 
fold. He invented ever new methods of mass mur- 
der, he passionately spun the web of countless 
provocations. Yet every time it did not seem 
enough for him. The Gbermensch felt himself 
too restricted within the shell of a governor-gen- 
eral. 

Frank studied Machiavelli. He eagerly appeared 
before his would-be victims, hoping naively that 
his shallow cliches would produce a hypnotic ef- 
fect of a python's stare. He readily received pro- 
vincial Quislings, like Count Roniker and Kubiyo- 
vich, and treated them with a haughtiness of an 
Asiatic despot; he responded to the petitions with 
a condescending nod of his head, he heard out 
the complaints and appeals with a magnanimous 
smile and ... always gave some promise, even 
when it was impossible to satisfy the petitioner. 
His secretary accurately recorded his every word, 
and the next day Frank's "speech” appeared in 
bold type in the collaborationist newspapers 
along with the portrait of the "sovereign." 

"Not enough!" the Obermensch shrieked with- 
in him. Just the thought of those Himmlers and 
Goebellses choked Frank with envy. From the 
heights of his "ego" all the nazi leaders seemed 
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to him now miserable creatures, and the careers 
of even the best of them had been based on 
misunderstanding. Frank's ambition burst the fron- 
tiers of the Generalgouvernement, so he decided 
to set out in the quest of the golden fleece for 
the Reich's glory. The laurels of Hitler and Goeb- 
bels made him restless, in his delirious dreams he 
already saw himself as their successor. Frank's ob- 
sessive contempt of the rabble made him think 
that to use the actual sentiments of the masses 
would be enough for his ends. 

At that time even some of the nazis were tir- 
ed of omnivorous terror, so Frank, as president of 
the "Academy of German Law," appeared in a 
number of German cities with a cycle of lectures, 
in which he painted in pastel colors the advan- 
tages of legality over illegality... 

Himmler called Frank to account. That Besser- 
w/sser * from Cracow had gotten on his nerves a 
long time ago. Himmler had a brief conversation 
with Hitler — and Frank was given a telling 
piece of advice: the Reich Chancellory consider- 
ed it would be best both for the Reich Chancel- 
lory and for Frank if the Governor-General of 
Poland and Galicia would from now on deal ex- 
clusively with the problems within his compe- 
tence, and so as to facilitate the execution of his 
functions as Governor-General, the Fuhrer reliev- 


* B«sjerw/s$*r — Know-all (Ger.) — Tr. 
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ed him of the presidency of the "Academy of 
German Law..." 

The blow was well-aimed, although Frank did 
not double up at once. At first it only hit the 
pride of the Obermensch, and then he sent Hitler 
his letter of resignation. No sooner done, his pride 
changed to fear. Frank waited for a week or 
two, but Berlin kept silent. Himmler's instructive 
method started to produce its desired results: 
Frank was now choking with fear. Frank left 
Cracow and made for Krzeszowice, to the palace 
he had confiscated from a Polish aristocrat. There 
the paintings, furniture and gobelin tapestries 
Frank had looted from all over Poland were to 
set his "benefactor’s" heart at ease. But the shad- 
ow of the regime's claws fell on this part of 
earthly paradise as well. Exasperated, with frayed 
nerves, Hans Frank returned to Wawel. Now the 
murderer trembled like an aspen leaf, and the ca- 
daverous smell of Majdanek started to haunt him... 
All of a sudden the "new Zoroaster" was seiz- 
ed by the earthly feeling of hopeless loneliness. 
He became aware that the bullets of the Polish 
avengers had not yet riddled his precious hide, 
only because it was defended by the armor of 
the mighty Third Reich. Now Hitler and Himmler 
could not only strip him of this armor, but make 
the Governor-General the object of the same 
measures which Frank applied to the inmates of 
Tremblinka and Majdanek... 
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The instinct of self-preservation got the upper 
hand: Frank decided that from now on he would 
prove his loyalty to Hitler every day and every 
hour of the day. His death mills started to grind 
with a horrendous speed. With a sense of fear 
he saw that the Hitlerite police generals disre- 
garded him now in their extermination duties. He 
was more afraid than angered by this fact. Only 
in his diary did his megalomania find an outlet, 
while in the role of Governor-General he bent 
every effort to prove more royalist than the king. 
Upon embarking on the mad death race with the 
Gestapo, he zealously tried at every step to em- 
phasize his loyalty to the Fuhrer. He tried to 
guess th$ most secret intentions of the nazi lead- 
ership. Speaking to the Cracow Germans in Jan- 
uary 1944, he ominously prophesied: 

“If win the war, we will make mincemeat 
of all the Poles and Ukrainians/ 1 

Fortunately enough, Hans Frank did not have 
the opportunity to materialize his crazy dreams. 
The death race was cut short in May 1945 and 
the exterminator of nations landed in the same 
dock as Goring and Ribbentrop. 

And we must say that Hans Frank was lucky: 
he could have found himself in more sturdy 
hands; putting it another way, Hans Frank knew 
what he was doing when he fled to the western 
part of Germany. 

He did not conceal his joy at managing to 
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choose the lesser of the two evils. In the first 
weeks of the trial, this joy took on the form of 
cynical self-confidence. In the atmosphere of legal 
liberalism the Obermensch revivedl With hands 
crossed on his chest, his head bent in ironic con- 
templation, Hans Frank listened to the represen- 
tatives of the prosecution with an invariably 
mocking smile; now he bent to Rosenberg, treating 
him to his sallies, now he yawned demonstratively 
and opened a book. 

Only when he was called to the witness stand 
did Hans Frank lose his pose of a grinning cynic. 
But even under these circumstances, in the face 
of the judges of the world, the poseur remained 
a poseur. Solemnly, in the key of a throne speech, 
he proclaimed the full name of the Nazi Party; 
in a voice trembling with excessive pathos he 
called himself a "fanatic national socialist," and 
quite seriously declared: "Despite the dicta- 

torship I strived to establish an independent 
court." 

But the longer you listened to Frank the more 
you realized that this clown, stained all over with 
the blood of millions, had a remarkable sense of 
reality when it came to the question — to be or 
not to be? Maybe this sense of reality was too 
remarkable! Counting on the judges and prose- 
cutors' insufficient knowledge of all the details 
of his rule in Poland, Frank told how he had 
"upheld justice in spite of the laws of war," how 
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he had promoted the "representation of the Pol- 
ish and Ukrainian population in the Generalgou- 
vernement,” how he had had the schools "clos- 
ed by the Poles themselves" reopened (i.e., san- 
itary courses in Lviv organized for the needs of 
the German army, not even giving the trainees 
the right to be called orderlies — Y.H.), and, last- 
ly, how much Hitler disliked him as a lawyer, that 
is as a person who was an "arrestive factor of 
Hitler's power..." 

Frank even shed tears over the death of the 
Cracow University professors. Attempting to em- 
phasize that those were real tears, he kept on ap- 
plying his handkerchief for a whole minute, and 
after having relieved his grief in this way, he not- 
ed modestly but loud enough for everyone to 
hear, that the professors were arrested two weeks 
before his arrival in Poland and that he could 
not, so to speak, be kept responsible for their 
death. 

And then came the minute when Frank stunned 
the judges — the judges, and the prosecutors, 
and the whole world. His unusually varied assort- 
ment of defensive arguments included something 
which none of the defendants had, which was 
supposed to produce an unparalleled effect. 
Should the mentality of the Tribunal's members re- 
main unaffected by his sensible argumentations, 
Hans Frank foresightedly, just in case, came up 
with something which simply should have soften- 
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ed their hearts, though after that he kept avoiding 
Hermann Goring's eyes for a long time... 

This is what Hans Frank came up with: 

"I have never organized an extermination camp 
for Jews nor have I demanded its establishment; 
but since Hitler had placed such a horrible re- 
sponsibility on the German people... this respon- 
sibility fell on me as well. A thousand years will 
pass and this responsibility will still weigh heavily 
on the German people!" 

Pretending to be profoundly moved, Frank 
pressed his "angel's hands" to his head in a 
gesture of despair and repentance and, squinting 
his little, deeply set eyes, he looked intently into 
the faces of his judges to find at least a spark of 
sympathy in them. 

...Frank did not find it. His face turned red, then 
pale, his hands fell down like the wings of a mor- 
tally wounded bird of prey... 

And now the Ob ermensch resembled a bag of 
flesh and bones, which had been left behind on 
the chair by some careless bum. 

1946 
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TALENTS 

OF THE THIRD REICH 


Ribbentrop is rightly considered a star of the 
first magnitude within the nazi constellation. In 
a few years of his career as Hitler's Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, he managed to acquire five land- 
ed estates. The world properly appraised these 
and other skills of Joachim von Ribbentrop: to- 
day Ribbentrop occupies a place of eminence 
among the defendants at Nuremberg. 

But apart from Goring, Rosenberg, Ribben- 
trop and Frank, the Third Reich bred thousands 
upon thousands of similar talents whom ill fate 
did not accord a place in history — at least, in 
the history of criminology. But time goes on and 
with it their deeds may disappear into the murk 
of the past, into the abyss of oblivion — the 
deeds of obscure and humble Ribbentrops, the 
deeds of nameless little soldiers of the Third 

Reich... ... , i u 

1( that is — we, as journalists like to put it 

(I love that "we," it doesn’t make you feel so 
lonesome), decided to rectify at least a part of 
the injustice incurred to these people, and so to- 
day we have turned our lyre to a pathetic 

key. 

The heroes of this instructive, yet true story 


are the Auers, a typical German couple resem- 
bling to a certain extent a modern Tristan and 
Isolde. Research into the first years of their life 
provided us with rather scanty information. The 
only thing we managed to establish beyond any 
doubt was that Herr Auer had been a porter 
and Frau Auer a housemaid, and that they had 
lived in Beyreuth where even the gaggling of 
geese was reminiscent of the sweet sounds of 
Lohengrin. 

We do not know whether it was the atmo- 
sphere of the city, saturated with the music of 
the songster of Teutonic furor, or the eloquence 
of Goebbels, that had influenced the couple, but 
as soon as the trumpets sounded the call for 
Siegried's descendants to rally for the campaign 
on Moscow and Kiev, the Auers left their snug 
nest in Beyreuth and set off to the east to gain 
glory for the thousand-year Reich. 

And so the day came when the excited eyes 
of the Auers fell on the beautiful city of Lviv and 
their lips whispered: "This will be our Promised 
Land. Here in the fine German city of Lemberg 
we will lay a brick into the foundation of the 
thousand-year Reich." 

And ... they laid it. Five weeks had not pass- 
ed before the appearance of a new fashionable 
grocery in the heart of Lviv. The grocery had 
two new signboards: one bore the name of Auer, 
and the other, smaller in size, three magic words: 

5 * 
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"Nur fur Deutsche.*" A heroic epoch had begun 
in the life of the red-haired Frau Auer. Forbidding 
as Valkyrie, and proud as Brunh.lde, she stalked 
about the store like a soldier and " ever or a 
minute did she take her watchful eye off he 
40 slaves. When she had picked a victim, her 
cane swished through the air, and within a min- 
ute the bloody streak on the cheek of the victim 
showed that the wrath of the glorious Teutons 

had nested in Frau Auer's heart. 

In a short time Frau Auer became the cause 
celeb, . ol olficious Lviv. For Auer’s ton .had 
practically everything except pigeon s mift. When 
Fran Wildhans.n and Frau Heb.uer, the wives 
of the butchers from the Janiw death camp, call- 
ed on Frau Auer and paid her due respect, she 
accepted their adulatory smiles as an appropriate 
tribute. Then came the day when Frau Auer receiv- 
ed an invitation from the governor himself, he 
governor's wife expressed the hope that < the 
honorable Frau Auer visit her humble home. 

Don't think, though, that the store was the only 
reason of Frau Auer's popularity with the then 
rulers of Lviv. Every Unter- and Oberfuhrer was 
well aware that many web threads spun y e 
Gestapo converged in her strong hands, and 
more than one victim had been entangled in those 

webs... 


• „Nur fur O.ut.ch." - "For Gern.ns only" (G.r ) *r. 
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Oh, yes, Frau Auer was an ideal of a Third-Reich 
woman. 

Herr Auer did not lag behind either. True, he 
rarely visited the store, for this contradicted the 
dignity of German man. Herr Auer's L ebensraum 
was far more extensive. With the dexterity of a 
Goring Herr Auer took to organizing everything 
that fell into his hands, and this included practi- 
cally everything: gold, silver, diamonds, furs, fur- 
niture. Herr Auer was not a bit perturbed that all 
these things smelled of the fresh blood of the 
murdered Soviet people. Herr Auer, you see, was 
a true follower of the Fiihrer's ideas. 

But fate has the property of wandering in a 
roundabout way. At times it unexpectedly turns 
its back on a man, as if trying to show him that 
the path to happiness is not always strewn with 
rose petals. No sooner had Herr Auer spread his 
wings to fly, no sooner had he and Frau Auer 
acquired four wonderful cottages, than capricious 
fate thwacked him with its heavy paw. 

Herr Auer had the misfortune of quarrelling 
with his associates. They claimed, it is true, that 
Herr Auer had systematically cheated them dur- 
ing the distribution of the booty. But we know 
perfectly well what human envy is capable of... 

This set off the battle of the Titans, which was 
known as the "Aueriana" in nazi-occupied Lviv. 
Herr Auer did not give up for a long time: he 
enjoyed the support of the Lviv Gestapo, of Herr 
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Polizeichef and even of the Herr Governor, on 
his side were all those who in one way or an- 
other had an intimate knowledge of the Auers's 
generosity. 

After failing in Lviv, his enemies rushed off to 
Cracow to the Governor-General Frank himself, 
and when Frank proved to be deaf to their pleas, 
they went to Berlin! It was only there that these 
misanthropes managed to find protection. Herr 
Auer was arrested. The residents of Lviv related 
that when the police came for Auer, they broke 
down and cried like children. 

Frau Auer cried, too, but not for long. Realizing 
her duty before the Reich, this woman, hardened 
in the fray of life, took upon her frail shoulders 
all the burden of her husband's business. As a re- 
sult, when the Red Army approached Lviv, a num- 
ber of railroad cars tightly packed with loot left 
the city together with Frau Auer. 

This ends the first period of the fruitful activi- 
ties of the Auers, and for a long time we did not 
know anything about their destiny. But was it 
really possible to forget such a classical Third- 
Reich couple? 

That is why, upon arriving on German soil, we 
considered it our foremost duty to inquire into 
their whereabouts. It was not for our sake, but 
for the sake of history. It wasn't easy to find one 
German man among 35 million German men, or 
to find one German woman among 35 million Ger- 
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man women. It is a well-known fact, though, that 
inbred industriousness coupled with persistence 
and a weakness for rubbing shoulders with out- 
standing personalities work wonders. 

This was just the case here. Unfortunately, at 
that time we did not even know in what city or 
in what part of Germany this outstanding couple 
had settled down. By accident we found out that 
after leaving Lviv Frau Auer, too, was not destin- 
ed to work long for the Reich. The malevolent 
associates of her husband found her here as well. 
The struggle was unequal: after some time the 
jail door was slammed upon her and the recently 
purchased cottages and a suitcase stuffed with 
gold and diamonds were orphaned. 

No wonder people say: all is well that ends 
well. Once by the walls of the prison American 
soldiers appeared like some noble knights from 
a fairy tale. After some minutes these soldiers 
saw in front of them the faces of the Auers, which 
were haggard but beamed with joy. Oh, Herr 
Auer and Frau Auer were now firm, uncompro- 
mising and hundred-percent antifascists. Interrupt- 
ing each other, they told their liberators, who 
were moved to the point of crying, about their 
exploits in the struggle with nazism (of all 
things) and of their suffering. 

Now we come to the end of this romantic, but 
true story. Injustice, which was so thoughtless- 
ly administered by the nazis, was immediately 
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rectified. Herr Auer and Frau Auer received from 
the American authorities the best villa in Beyre- 
uth, which formerly belonged to the Gauleiter 
of Eastern Bavaria, Herr Schemm. They received 
it along with all the furniture and belongings the 
Gauleiter had managed to hoard during the long 
years of his work for the Reich. 

We deemed it necessary to pay a call on the 
famous couple. It did not take us long to locate 
the Schemm villa. Its beauty immediately caught 
our eye. With fluttering hearts we pressed the 
bell and exactly two minutes afterwards, a white- 
aproned housemaid appeared on the threshold. 
We expressed our ardent wish to personally ex- 
tend our regards to Frau Auer from her former 
employes in Lemberg. The housemaid disappear- 

ed. _ . . 

We don't know whether it was our Russian-sty- 

le caps or the word ''Lemberg" that after a min- 
ute caused some strange things to happen in the 
house. First of all a red bunch of hair darted 
across the terrace, then something started runn- 
ing and thumping in the corridors, and suddenly 
silence fell upon the grand villa. 

Fifteen minutes passed when the housemaid 
reappeared and declared with an unsure voice: 
"Frau Auer's got a headache. Would you 
please come back in three or four weeks." 

"And what about Herr Auer?" 

#, Herr Auer ... isn't in either." 


The news certainly depressed us. With heads 
bent low we roamed through the vernal streets 
of Beyreuth for a long time. In the center of the 
city we saw a poster: The Social-Democratic Par- 
ty announced a meeting of protest against the 
unification of workers' parties. The speaker at 
the meeting was ... "Genosse * Auer." 

Now we understood everything. 

1946 
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IT'S RAINING 
IN NUREMBERG 


It is hardly worthwhile envying the residents of 
a city, in which autumn, winter and spring only 
last a day. From October onward a seemingly 
unchanging opaque cloud of ashen and sooty 
colors hangs over Nuremberg. At times, in the 
morning, it is roused from its lethargic sleep by 
a casual north wind. Then the cloud lazily sways 
over the city and by evening crawls away toward 
the Franconia Mountains to return once again and 
saddle the mutilated spires of St. Lorenz Church 
by daybreak. Each morning a new day is reflect- 
ed in the same puddles of water, which try in 
vain to find an outlet in the labyrinth of ruined 
streets. 

Our car sluggishly cut through the sea of stag- 
nant mist, and only the sorrowful shadows of the 
pine trees lining the highway indicated that we 
had left the city behind us. The asphalt became 
more even, the muddy pools gradually disap- 
peared. One by one festively attired Franconian 
townships, which seemed to have been built only 
yesterday, fleeted by. Their neat buildings blend- 
ed in a nacreous mass, and even the cinnabar 
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of the roofs was now the color of water-soaked 
clay. 

In one such township our car turned into a side 
street. The driver stopped in front of a building 
housing the editorial office of a German newspaper. 

I went up to the first floor. A sepulchral silence 
reigned in the corridors, as if this were not an 
editorial office but a picture gallery on a day off. 

I opened the first door. A young man wearing 
horn-rimmed glasses stood up from behind his 
desk, and on hearing the word "editor," led me 
to the opposite end of the corridor. 

My feet sunk in a piled rug. I entered the of- 
fice of the editor. A lanky man with a wizened, 
yellow face raised his high eyebrows, and his 
eyes betrayed a slight trace of surprise and fright. 
The editor hesitatingly extended his hand. Upon 
seeing the Soviet passport, he extended it a 
second time. The apprehension in his eyes melted 
away. He offered me a seat. 

"Please let me look through the latest issues 
of your newspaper. Because of its small circulation 
it is difficult to get it in town," I said. 

The editor readily nodded agreement. 

"Fraulein Edda...!" 

In the doorway of the adjoining room appear- 
ed a blond girl of twenty years. She wore a dark- 
blue skirt, and a little gold cross sparkled coquet- 
ishly on her breast. She went up to the book- 
case with hardly audible footsteps and within a 
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minute put the newspapers on the table in front 
of me. Without raising her head the girl disappear- 
ed into her room. 

When I had finished, the editor asked me to 
stay for a while. I thanked him for the offer. I did 
not feel easy in telling this man that I was not 
so much interested in his newspaper as in its 
readers. 

He told me of the long years he had spent in 
Dachau. He talked more about others than about 
himself. Then he suddenly fell silent and, as if re- 
calling something, went to the window. Usually 
lively and restless, his eyes now looked intently 
for something in the street. 

“Are you expecting someone?” I ventured to 
ask. 

The editor quickly returned to his desk. His 
cheeks were covered with red spots. He was 
overtly alarmed. With a trembling hand he struck 
a match, and for a second his face disappeared 
behind a cloud of cigarette smoke. 

"No, I'm not expecting anyone. During the first 
weeks I did, but then I gave up, what could I 
tell my readers except a number of vague phrases 
about a vague democracy." 

"And what do they want?" 

"Like every human being they want to know 
what the future will be like, and like every human 
being they want to shape that future with their 
own hands." 
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"Are you sure those hands won't shape another 
Hitler?" 

The editor put on a faint smile. He bent over 
the desk and dropped his voice to a whisper: 

"They are already shaping him..." 

He wiped the sweat off his forehead with a 
handkerchief. 

"It's only the beginning. But even today every- 
one of us realizes that it can't go on like this. 
Occasionally I get newspapers from your zone. 
From morning till night the residents of Dresden 
are rebuilding their city, and I know my compat- 
riots: in a couple of years Dresden will become 
Dresden again. I've been told about the smoke 
rising from the stacks of Prussia and Mecklen- 
burg's plants. And what do you see here except 
wooden buttons and cheap English-language 
manuals? The Bible? Why, it was popularized by 
Martin Luther God knows when. With what ef- 
fect — you know that yourself. Today history re- 
peats itself. Fraulein Edda!" 

The clatter of the typewriter ceased, and I 
heard the secretary's spry footsteps. 

"Bring me the blue folder, please." 

Less than half a minute passed before her help- 
ful hands placed the blue folder in front of us. 

I noticed that it was of the same color as Frau- 
lein Edda's skirt. 

The editor rose to his feet. 

"Go ahead, read it, I won't disturb you." 
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I leafed through a number of pages. It was a 
collection of anonymous letters. On the first page 
I tried to find at least a false name. Instead I 
came across the words: "Be damned, you mer- 
cenaries of American rule, we'll bathe in your 
blood yeti" 

Further on I read: "The day will come when 
we will get even with the traitors who in the 
face of the brutal beastly enemy (that's a compli- 
ment addressed to the Americans who founded 
the Hersbruck camp where they re-educate the 
nazis, feeding them as if they were at a resort — 
Y. H.) call the German people the culprits of the 
war. God, who has always been with us Germans, 
will help us make this day come faster than ex- 
pected." 

That was a bit more interesting. But it was only 
the beginning. Now something about freedom of 
speech. 

•’Why is it that today," the writer of another 
anonymous letter bitterly complains, "no Ger- 
man has the right to speak the truth? 

Some years later we were to find out what 
"truth" the writer of the letter had in mind: 

"Why is it that today no one has the right to 
tell the world about the good deeds German 
soldiers have done for the citizens of the occupi- 
ed countries?" 

All this was written very seriously and even 
with a tinge of pathos. I felt hot. 
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Yet another letter signed "Students of the Uni- 
versity of Erlangen": 

"Herr Editor, you do not like our demonstra- 
tions against your adherent Nimmeller? Well, you 
can go on writing as you like. Soon you will see 
that your trees do not grow to the skies. You 
have been locked up once, and eventually you 
will be locked up again if you don't stop writing 
outrageous fairy tales about concentration camps, 
if you don't stop defaming our great patriots 
whom the enemies are now trying as 'war crim- 
inals.' We warn you!" 

Then there was a lengthy missive of nine tight- 
ly typewritten pages. Its author, as the style sug- 
gested, was one of the younger generation of 
German "intellectualists." Right from the beginn- 
ing he forewarned that he had nothing in com- 
mon with the nazis. Yet this did not stop him in 
the least from writing the following: 

"The Nuremberg trial is the same caper as 
the workers' strikes had been before Hitler's 
advent to power. You have placed the German 
bear in a cage. But this bear will show his claws 
yet, so tremble, enemies! 

Among the letters so neatly folded by the care- 
ful Fraulein Edda I came across a green envelope 
which must have been put there as a supplement 
to the collection. It bore the address of the edi- 
torial office of the Liinebergen Post and a post 
mark from the city of Cuxhaven. The writer was 
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bold enough to put his initials at the beginning 
of the letter, probably wanting thereby to disso- 
ciate himself from the Werwolf \ On the face 
of it he seemed to be sincerely disturbed by the 
spreading influence of nazi ideas: 

"... Some days ago I was going by train from 
Langwedel to Bremen. A conversation started in 
the car, in which all the passengers eventually 
took part. The conversation centered on the food 
supply cutbacks, unemployment, and about the 
uncertainty of the present course, to which one 
of the passengers said that this misfortune would 
not have occurred had Hitler chopped off twice 
as many heads. So I reminded my fellow travelers 
about the millions of victims the nazis had tortur- 
ed, referring to our concentration camps as the 
greatest shame in the twentieth century. My 
words triggered off such an uproar that I was 
prepared for the worst. A portly gentleman said 
to me: 'Another word like that from you and 
we'll throw you out of the carriage.'" 

The embarrassed writer of the letter ended by 
saying: 

"I do not see a way out of this blind alley. 
Above everything else this is the result of the 
ambiguous and hypocritical methods used by the 
British authorities who punish farmers by impris- 
oning them for selling a pig without permission 

• Werwolf — name of terrorist nazi groups, operated in the Ger- 
many occupied by Allied Forces — Tr. 
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in ... February 1945, when we were still under 
Hitler's rule, while at the same time they feed 
whole divisions of rabid Hitlerites. That is why 
the Tommies are berated in the British zone. 
This attitude is not invalidated by the fact that 
a number of tarts now date the Tommies." 

I raised my head. Fraulein Edda's rubber coat 
rustled by. 

"Interesting material, isn't it?" the editor asked 
politely, and, without waiting for my recponse, 
added: 

"I've got another document here which will be 
no less interesting to you..." 

He took a piece of paper from his pocket, but 
before showing it to me he went to the door and 
looked down the corridor. 

"Here, read it." 

It was yet another anonymous letter which 
read: 

"The best of the German people convicted at 
the Belsen trial have been hanged. 

"But the German youth will take revenge for 
this. It is a pity that before the arrival of the Brit- 
ish they did not gas all those inmates. We lost 
the war because of traitors. Now these criminals 
walk at large and write in newspapers. Tremble! 
Werewolf is awake!" 

I was somewhat surprised by the editor's 
strange behavior, because the letter in no way 
differed from the rest. 
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"Take a look at the letter 'k.' See, it slants a bit 
to the right. Another detail: the exclamation mark 
has only half of the dot. And now come to this 
room for a minute." 

The editor inserted a sheet of paper in the 
typewriter and typed first the letter 'k* and then 
the exclamation mark. The dot in the exclamation 
mark was broken under the same angle as in the 
anonymous letter. 

"Now you understand why my nerves aren’t 
always as they should be? 

I looked at the typewriter which only a few 
minutes ago had been used by Fraulein Edda. 

"I'm afraid you’re complicating things..." 

The editor took the paper out of the typewrit- 
er and tore it to little pieces. 

"Who’ll assure me that she won't be replaced 
by somebody worse? At least she's doing her job 
diligently." 

We bid each other farewell. 

Some kilometers from the township the driver 
stopped the car. Nearby a willow tree was copi- 
ously shedding tears which ran down its trunk. 

I raised my eyes and on the branches covered 
with a maze of greenery hardly visible through 
the cursed mist I saw the trace of spring for the 
first time that year. 

I yearned so much to be home in my own 
country. 
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WONDERS 
IN THE HERSBRUCK CAMP 


In Bavaria there is a little town — Hersbruck, 
which only recently was known as Little Dachau — 
little, because the Hersbruck crematory had only 
one furnace which could handle no more than a 
hundred corpses a day. As the residents of Hers- 
bruck apologetically say, it was not even a fac- 
tory of death, but a sort of a handicraft shop. 

True, these same residents will tell you that the 
flourishing of this branch of German industry 
would have been fairly provided for in Hers- 
bruck as well were it not, as Goring maintained, 
for the "untimely" death of Himmler. 

Soon a year will pass since the day when the 
black smoke smelling of burnt human flesh rose 
for the last time over the Hersbruck crematory. 
But the concentration camp has remained intact. 
And quite rightl Let the inventors, builders, ad- 
ministrators and guards of Oswiecim feel in some 
way at least what Oswiecim is like. 

Who is not there today! University specialists 
on racial theory, bearers of the Order of „Blut 
und Bod en editors of such newspapers as 

Volkischer Beobach ter and Der Sfurmer, merited 


• ,,B lut und Bodin" — 'Blood and Land" (Gar.) — Tr, 
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Gestapo veterans, Gauleiters, pillagers grayed 
in battle, incendiaries of Kharkiv and Warsaw 
executioners of Lviv, furnace tenders of Majdanek 
and soap-boilers of Danzig. The very flower of 
the "Herrenvolk"! At long last justice has triumph- 
ed in the American occupation zone... From now 
on Europe can sleep in peace. The naz.s who 
leave the Hersbruck concentration camp aren t 
nazis any more. This is effected by the latest 
achievements in pedagogy, the significance o 
which, so to speak, is comparable only to the in- 
vention of the atom bomb. In the course of severe 
weeks the wolves become sheep, and the mos 

rabid sinners — righteous men. 

Here are the methods which yield such fantas- 
tic results. ,. .. , 

First of all no humiliation of human dignity 

whatsoever! The inmates of the Hersbruck educa- 
tional establishment for chronic nazis are no 
dressed in striped jackets. If in individual cases 
some do wear such jackets it involves only those 
who thereby want to preserve their own clothes. 
Work is not only not enforced, but in the majori- 
ty of cases even forbidden: the sinner has to have 
as much free time as possible for repentance. So 
don’t be surprised if behind the barbed wire of 
the Hersbruck concentration camp you see 
throngs of portly gentlemen whose sole occupa- 
tion throughout the whole day is walking around 
with hands in pockets and smoking long Bavarian 
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pipes. Don't be surprised and don’t be angry, for 
right before your eyes the sinners become righte- 
ous men and the most inveterate Hitlerites — 

pure-blooded democrats. 

To extend their qualifications in democracy the 
camp operates a special school whose lecturers 
teach the principles of democracy, while the o - 
ficers of the Salvation Army read and interpret 
the Bible to the inmates. When, occasionally, a 
student furtively applies a handkerchief to is 
eyes during lectures, that means that the seed of 
truth has already taken root in his soul and the 
cured nazi is free to go home ahead of sched- 

Ul Holding that a healthy spirit can thrive only 
within a healthy body, the camp administration 
sees that every possible earthly need of their 
students is satisfied. The temperature in the bar- 
racks dares not drop below 18° Centigrade More- 
over, bearing in mind that people catch cold, 
the camp administration has issued each inmate 
two warm woollen blankets. 

Doctors have long ago come to the conclusion 
that a hot bath evokes pleasant dreams. The camp 
administration has taken this fact into account as 
well: every barrack has fully equipped premises 
from which, every evening, comes the cheerfu 
sound of splashing water and exclamations of 
perfect bliss which only a hot shower taken be- 
fore a hearty meal can produce. 
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After you find out all the details about the life 
of Hersbruck's prisoners you won't be surprised, 
of course, to hear the camp commandant say: 
"There has not been a single serious complaint 
from my inmates." Should you inquire what the 
trivial complaints had been, they'll tell you: 
"Some inmates complain that the camp does 
not have a bar. These people don't want to un- 
derstand that everything we do here is done for 
their good. Under the influence of alcohol their 
nazi illness might recur." 

Now, since you have seen everything of inter- 
est at the camp, you go to the exit where you 
might witness a moving scene of a party of cur- 
ed nazis leaving for home. On parting, an elderly 
lady dressed in Salvation Army uniform presents 
each ex-prisoner a copy of the Bible. 

Tears of emotion glisten in her eyes. At this 
the cured patients take their handkerchiefs as 
well. You must really have a heart of stone not 
to break into tears at the sight of such benevo- 
lence! 

...When Frau Kunegund, our domestic, found 
out about the Hersbruck camp, she changed 
completely. Previously she would grieve all day 
long: "Before the war my husband weighed a 
good hundred kilos, and now it's hardly eighty. 
He's like a withered flower. Tell me, please, 
what does he suffer for? Why, he was never a 
nazi." 
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Lately, Frau Kunegund stopped bemoaning her 
unfortunate husband, and her face took on the 
slightly sick expression which some women ac- 
quire when compelled to conceal a secret. 

At long last Frau Kunegund could not hold out 
any longer and told me confidentially yesterday: 

"My husband's in Hersbruck!" 

"What? But you said he had never been a 
nazi!" 

Frau Kunegund looked around frightenedly. 

"And he never was one. I simply wanted to 
save him, and some good people helped me out. 
For two packs of cigarettes they verified that my 
Karl-Peter had been member of the Nazi Party 
since 1923 and served in the Gestapo..." 

Frau Kunegund's eyes beamed with joy. 

"After the first week he gained two kilo- 
grams!.." 

I was no less overwhelmed by Frau Kune- 
gund's sense of practicality than by the "cus- 
toms" at the American concentration camp for 
nazis. 
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IT HAPPENED 


The Nuremberg gallows did their job. The solid 
Liverpool ropes conclusively did away with ten 
major criminals. The eleventh — Hermann Gor- 
ing — was saved from the gallows by potassium 
cyanide. 

Those who had prepared the crematory fur- 
naces for a good half of mankind met a deserved 
death. They met it just as one would expect 
from mass killers: with feet trembling, their faces 
contorted with horror. The greatest of all come- 
dians in this line of bloodthirsty comedians, Her- 
mann Goring, completely lost his bluster. On the 
fifth day after the verdict was announced, his 
pen fell from his trembling hand, and in blind 
fear of imminent death the generous distributor 
of death crept into the darkest hole of his prison 
cell. The cynical murderer Hans Frank stuck his 
nose into the prayer book and pounded his chest 
so loud as to make the repentence of the newly 
converted Catholic be heard not only in the Va- 
tican, but also by the Control Commission for 
Germany, in whose hands his destiny rested. Ro- 
senberg and Sauckel, who spread death upon 
millions of human beings with an easy hand, were 
pestering the guards day and night, asking 
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whether a request for their pardon had come from 
Berlin... Upon hearing the verdict, even Keitel 
and Jodi, who up to now' had been so comfort- 
able playing the role of “obscure" soldiers, only 
asked for the noose to be replaced by a bullet; 
before execution they resembled human scrap 
devoid of traces of dignity. Thus in a reek of 
fear, in a state of complete moral disintegration 
the erstwhile tyrants and murderers of Europe re- 
ceded into the murk of oblivion. 

Some might be surprised by the glaring con- 
trast between the conduct of the Nuremberg defen- 
dants during the trial and in the face of close 
death. In the witness box Goring had nothing in 
common with the Goring on the eve of his exe- 
cution. Speaking before the Tribunal, he at times 
behaved as if he faced not the judges, but the 
“deputies" of Hitler's Reichstag. 

Neither did Ribbentrop nor Keitel and Strei- 
cher betray any particular discomposure. At 
times it seemed that this was a sort of discussion 
club where the nazi ringleaders substantiafed 
their viewpoints in varying degrees of fervor 
rather than the session hall of the International 
Tribunal. There is no denying the fact that their 
behavior was too unconstrained. 

This had its reasons. When Goring got up in 
the dock to take his place at the microphone, the 
end of the trial was still a long way ahead. The 
newspapers, which the defendants greedily read 
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over the shoulders of their defense attorneys, 
evoked hopes in the Gorings that time would 
be working in their favor. After the Fulton speech, 
Churchill, in their eyes, gained the proportions 
of a fairy-tale knight who one wonderful day 
would open the gates of freedom to them and, 
recalling their vocation and skill, would let them 
run along beside his chariot. 

Like all their associates at large they hoped for 
a Third World War. For them a third war seemed 
like a good fairy which would give them back 
their former wealth and power and the opportu- 
nity to materialize the plans of the Third Reich 
within the framework of a Fourth Reich... 

From the first day of the trial they and their 
defense attorneys awaited with bated breath 
some signs of discord between the Tribunal mem- 
bers, and on their part did everything possible 
to provoke such a discord. They also shaped 
their tactics toward this end: the adulatory smiles 
and nods of agreement were meant for the Brit- 
ish while the sarcastic grimaces and feigned in- 
advertence — for the Soviet prosecutors. 

The Nuremberg defendants also sought help 
from the Germans, the same Germans whom they 
had besmirched with indelible shame, whose 
country they had brought to cataclysmic ruin. 
When questioned about the responsibility of the 
German people for the war, the "fat Hermann" 
magnanimously rejoined: "The German people 
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are innocent..." But it was only a test shot. Re- 
garding the dormant nazi sympathies of inveter- 
ate philistines as the voice of the German people, 
Goring, in league with the other defendants, ap- 
pealed not so much to the Tribunal as to the 
German "in the street." 

Herein we should seek the main reasons 
for the self-confidence of the accused nazis 
throughout the trial, the self-confidence which in 
no way differed from common impudence. 

Today no trace of it is left. 

The calculations on a chasmal discord between 
the Allied nations, which Goring & Co. had so 
much hoped for, were shattered in the face of 
a reality which proved infuriating to the defen- 
dants. Their hopes for a clash of dissenting opin- 
ions between the International Tribunal members 
were also shattered, for if such differences did 
occur they did not save the nazi murderers 
from the punishment they deserved a million 
times over. Contrary to the cherished hopes of the 
Gorings, the nations' conscience proved to be 
more powerful than all the behind-the-scenes 
machinations of the pro-fascist tricksters from the 
Munich tribe. It was the 26 million tortured peo- 
ple who made the last statement at the trial, and 
this statement sealed the destiny of the nazi 
criminals. 

Neither did the Gorings gain anything by at- 
tempting to make advances to the German peo- 
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pie. An hour after the verdict was read, the streets 
leading to the Nuremberg Justizpalast were fill- 
ed with a crowd of German workers. These Ger- 
mans, it is true, came to protest against the ver- 
dict, but only against that part of it, which acquitt- 
ed Schacht, Pappen and Fritzsche. Similar demon- 
strations, but larger in number, took place in 
Berlin, Leipzig, Hamburg and other industrial cen- 
ters of Germany. It was precisely under pressure 
from these Germans that the Bavarian police were 
compelled to put Schacht behind prison bars some 
hours after he was released from the Nuremberg 
prison. The Gorings lost the game: the German 
"in the street," who for years had been deceived 
by the Gorings, the German "in the street" spoke 
at last the same language as the court of jus- 
tice. 

In the margin of one of Admiral Canaris's mem- 
oranda which treated the question of the exter- 
mination of Soviet POWs, Keitel wrote the fol- 
lowing: "We are dealing here with the destruc- 
tion of an ideology and, therefore, I appove such 
measures and I sanction them." When Keitel was 
sentenced to death by hanging for "approving 
and sanctioning" these atrocities, the criminal all 
of a sudden recalled "soldier's honor" and asked 
for the noose to be replaced by an "honorable" 
bullet ... That's how the double morals of the 
Keitels looked like, that's their brand of Weltan- 
schauung. 
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Keitel's petition was turned down: he was 
strung up side by side with Ribbentrop, Kalten- 
brunner, Rosenberg, Frank, Fricke, Streicher, Jodi, 
Seyss-lnquart. The epilogue to their shameful life 
could be only a shameful death. And it came to 
them in the end. 

Yes, only in this way could the authors and 
principal executives of the nazi Weltanschauung 
of legalized cannibalism and insurpassable bar- 
barity meet their death. Along with them, on an 
imaginary eleventh gallows, dangled the specter 
of nazism. And although the dragon teeth it has 
sown have sprouted into poisonous weeds on the 
fields of two continents, we know that now the 
world will not be trampled by the Hitlerites just 
as the Gorings will never rise from the grave. 

Long and hazardous was the path of freedom- 
loving nations to victory over the black forces of 
nazi barbarity. And if today we give a sigh of re- 
lief upon hearing that the culprits of the greatest 
world tragedy have been executed, let us not 
forget to pay homage to the officers and men of 
the Red Army who in fierce and unequal battle 
held out, won, and brought the principal nazi 
criminals to the court of nations. 

It was something more than a feat. It was the 
materialization of mankind's cherished dream of 
a victory of good over the forces of evil. 
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